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AFRICAN INFLUENCE IN THE BRAZILIAN 
PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


CHRISTINA CHRISTIE 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


HE study of the Portuguese language of Brazil divides itself into 

four periods: the period in which the language was essentially the 
same as the Portuguese spoken in Portugal ; the period in which Indian and 
African terms were absorbed into Portuguese; the period of the Brazilian 
language ; and the period in which the Portuguese and the Brazilian tend 
to become coordinated. 

The Portuguese language introduced into Brazil during the early colon- 
ization of the country was a language of transition in evolution to its 
highest peak. This classical Portuguese, as written and spoken in cultural 
centers, has been essentially the same in Brazil as in Portugal. According 
to the critic Bezerra de Freitas, 


The same language of Portugal is dominant in the cultural centers [of 
Brazil] with only variation in pronunciation, structure, and syntax.* 


This cannot be said of the language of Brazil as it is spoken by the people 
and as it is being incorporated into the literature of the nation. 

During the sixteenth century, the spoken Portuguese of Brazil acquired 
new terms and new rhythms, and slowly began to change until a mixed 
tongue evolved. 

The factors responsible for the breaking-away of the spoken Portuguese 
of Brazil were (1) the Indians found within the country, (2) the imported 
African slaves, and (3) the vast extent of the territory. The influence of the 
first was felt when colonists, explorers, and missionaries came into contact 
with the Indians. It took two forms, the incorporation of Portuguese words 
into the Indian dialects and the absorption into Portuguese of Indian terms. 
The first Portuguese words incorporated into Indian dialects were those 
related to trading, exploring, preaching, and teaching. The early Indian 
words incorporated into Portuguese embraced chiefly terms related to 
fishing and hunting and the names of the plants and animals of Brazil. 
These found their way into Portuguese dictionaries, but in smaller numbers 
than in actual use. 


The absorption of Indian words continued from the sixteenth century, 
* Bezerra de Freitas, Histéria da Literatura Brasileira, 19. * [bid., 24. 
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when the lingua-geral was spoken in Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, 
through the eighteenth, when it still predominated over Portuguese in the 
ratio of three to one, into the nineteenth century, when, forced into the 
background by the second great influential factor in the formation of the 
Brazilian language, it disappeared. 

The African influence made itself felt in Brazil during the seventeenth 
century, soon after the introduction of Negro slaves from Africa, when 
original and rhythmical expressions began to appear in the popular lan- 
guage of the country. This influence grew slowly, gradually replacing that 
of the Indian. It was an active factor, as is demonstrated by the existence 
of the mina® and the nagé dialects in some sections of the country until 
a short time ago. The first was spoken by the Africans and their descendants 
in Baia and the second was used extensively in certain ceremonies of the 
gegé-yorubano worship. 

The third factor in the breaking-away of the Portuguese of Brazil from 
that of Portugal, territorial extent, gave rise to such great differences that 
eminent students of the language of Brazil state that the Portuguese of 
Brazil constitutes a dialect.* According to Mario Marroquim, 


We have in Brazil not only one but many dialects or sub-dialects.® 


Differences in the spoken language of Brazil have only been delved into 
in part, again because of the great extent of the country and the diffi- 
culties in collecting and compiling accurate data for classification. Rodolfo 
Garcia® and Antenor Nascentes," among many others, have made linguistic 
studies, in which dialectological zones have been traced and classifications 
of the sub-dialects of Brazil made. Renato de Mendonga states, in his 
excellent work A Influéncia Africana no Portugués do Brasil, that the 
language of Brazil may be divided into the following dialects and sub- 
dialects: caipira dialect, in Sdo Paulo; a dialect, with its own character- 
istics, in Pernambuco and Alagdéas ; a sub-dialect, of great Indian influence, 
in Para and Amazonas; the sertanejo sub-dialect, in Minas Gerais, the 
sertio of Baia, Goiaz and Mato Grosso; and a sub-dialect, influenced by 
the frontier, in Rio Grande do Sul. He specifies clearly in this work that 
available facts for the study of such classifications are scarce. 

The Brazilian language, as spoken by the masses and as spoken casually 
and within the home, even among the most cultured, is gradually forcing 
itself into literature, receiving recognition both in Brazil and abroad. It 


* Renato de Mendonca, A Influéncia Africana no Portugués do Brasil, 111. 
* Ibid., 103. 

* Mario Marroquim, A Lingua do Nordeste, 9. 

* Rodolfo Garcia, A Lingua Portuguesa no Brasil. 

* Antenor Nascentes, O Linguajar Carioca. 
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tends to become unified within the country, thanks to the rapid settlement 
of the interior and the widespread use of the radio. 

Along with the tendency toward unification of language within Brazil, is 
a movement for the coordination of the Brazilian and the Portuguese 
languages. This may be possible in view of the accord of 1931* between 
the Academia Brasileira de Letras and de Academia de Ciéncias de Lisbéa. 

The Brazilian language, as spoken by the people, has been deeply influ- 
enced by the African. Renato de Mendonga® suggests that the chief influ- 
ences attribued to the Negro in the spoken language of the masses of Brazil 
today are the lengthening of the pre-tonic, clarity of speech, and the follow- 
ing phonetic alterations: the modification of the liquid phoneme /h to the 
semivowel y, as in mulher which becomes muyé ; the substitution of a sibil- 
ant z for j, as in José which becomes Zozé; the simplification of the con- 
sonant groups which are difficult to pronounce, as in negro which becomes 
négo; the violent apheresis in which words as estar, vocé and Sebastidéo 
which become #4, océ, and Bastido; the apocope of the final / and r, as in 
general, cafezal, and cantar which become generd, cafezé, canté ; the metath- 
esis of the es combination, as in escuta which becomes secuta; the sub- 
stitution of the r, which did not exist in Banté, by I, as in carro which 
becomes calo; the rotation of the letters in certain words difficult to pro- 
nounce, as Claudio and flor which become Culaudio and fulé; and, the 
reduction of the diphthongs ei and ou to e and 0, as in cheiro, queijo, 
manteiga, which become chéro, quéjo, mantéga. 

As to morphological changes, there remain only vestiges. The most notice- 
able is the conservation of plural articles with singular nouns in the speech 
of the caipira and the matuto ; for example, as casa, os caminho. 

Characteristics also attributed to the influence of the African slave in- 
clude the invariability of the personal pronoun éle, the plural of which is 
indicated by adding the definite article os, as in oséle; the change from am 
to o in the third person plural of the preterite, particularly noticeable in the 
Federal District ;*° the loss of d in the gerund and participial forms, in Sao 
Paulo, as in ano for ando, andano for andando, and pono for pondo ;* 
the use of various verbs of direct African origin throughout the country, as 
mandingar, zangar, carimbar, sambar, and cochilar; the use of certain 
adjectives which have been incorporated into the local dialect of Pernam- 
buco and Alagoas, some of which have been accepted into the literature 
of the country, as cagula; certain word-groupings, as angt-carogo, azeite- 
de-dendé, angui-de-negro ; some folk-lore terms, as Jodo Murundum ; popu- 


* Eduardo Carlos Pereira, Gramdtica Expositiva, 69. 

* Renato de Mendonsa, A Influéncia Africana no Portugués do Brasil, 112-119. 
* Ibid., 121. 

" Ibid. 
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lar expressions, as dengue-dengue and fulo-de-raiva ; derivatives of African 
words, as suxusada, maxixeiro, and quitandeiro; expressions used in 
familiar treatment, as ioi6, iaid, sinhd, sinhd, nhé, and nhé ; and many terms 
of childhood speech, such as nénem, taté, mimi, and dindinho.* 

The African influence has not been felt in the written language of Brazil 
to the same extent of the Indian, at least in the literature proper. It is 
most noticeable in the tales, legends, and folklore of the country, occurring 
first in the oral literature of the humbler classes and later being incorporated 
into the literature in written form. 

Stories, legends, myths, and epic poetry existed in great variety in Africa, 
as various collections of this oral literature indicate."* These were retold 
from generation to generation by specified persons in each tribe. The tradi- 
tion was continued in Brazil, and during the time of slavery there were 
many story-tellers of note who included in their repertoire popular tales, 
proverbs, sayings, riddles, conundrums, satires, and popular verse in 
general. 

One of the most famous of these story-tellers was Pai Jodo, who has 
been compared to Uncle Remus by Arthur Ramos, in his work O Negro 
Brasileiro. Pai Joao, a symbolic figure, represents the story-teller of the 
plantations. He recounted tales of the slave coast, anecdotes, riddles, and 
gossip. He was the “good” slave as opposed to the negro do quilombo, a 
second type of story-teller influential in the formation of Brazil’s folklore, 
who spoke of oppression, the spirit of revolt, and the desire for freedom. 
A third type of oral literature was expressed by Negro bards in the north- 
east of Brazil, and its influence, felt in the popular verse of that section 
of the country, was deep. This literature consisted of poetry and spoke of 
race relationships ; it was usually sung to the viola, in duals; it was spon- 
taneous, witty, and full of imagination. 

The most important of these Negro bards was Ignacio da Catingueira, 
son of an African of royal extraction, who lived in Paraiba. Among many 
others, the names of Xica Barbosa, a woman, Theodoro Pereira, Manuel 
Caetano, Azulio, Manuel Preto and José Anténio have been recorded as 
outstanding in this field of original composition. 

A deep thread of Negro influence can be traced in Brazilian folklore. 
Its exact extent has not yet been established because of difficulty in sepa- 
rating the similar Indian and African tales found in this type of literature. 
Arthur Ramos, among many others who have done research in this field, 
classifies the Brazilian popular tales of African origin as follows: (1) 
mythical and heroic traditions and tales of mythical entities, ancestors, and 
powerful heroes; (2) tales inspired in survivals of totemism, including 


* Ibid., 123. “ For example, that of Leo Frobenius. 
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animal heroes and gods and anthropomorphic concepts of half-animal, 
half-human creatures; and (3) historical traditions and stories having 
a moral, Renato de Mendonga™ divides these tales into three cycles: 
o cyclo da tartaruga, side by side with the Indian cycle of the jabott; o 
cyclo quibungo, entirely African; and o cyclo do yemanjé, which parallels 
the Indian myth of the Yara and the European myth of the mermaid— 
a mae d’agua. 

Tales from these three cycles are cited in Renato de Mendonga’s work 
O Negro no Folklore e na Literatura do Brasil,* including the Brazilian 
tale known in the State of Sergipe as O kdgado e¢ o teiti, a version of the 
African tale Alé sobre a tartaruga e o elefante; the Afro-Brazilian tale 
O quibungo e o homen; and A mae d’agua, a Brazilian tale influenced by 
the African myth of the Yemanja. 

The infltience of the African slave was felt within the family and by 
the humbler classes. Although great, it was not sufficient to create a literary 
current as did the Indian influence, even during the period of abolition 
when a considerable movement was under way. The Negro influence in 
Brazilian literature is of two types: a Negro motif, which inspired Brazil- 
ian writers, and the contribution of Negro writers. 

We find the first traces of African influence in the poetry of Gregério 
de Mattos Guerra, who introduced Negroes and mulatas in his satires 
directed against the society of Baia during the seventeenth century. One 
of his poems, entitled Romance, dedicated to a mulata called Cordula, 
marks the beginning of the Negro motif in Brazilian literature. 

The Negro motif appears increasingly during the slave era, expressed 
in the themes of martyrdom, suffering, and longing for freedom. Trajano 
de Galvao left a well-known poem, Crioula," in which he disregards the 
gaiety and playfulness of the Negro to dwell on the passionate nature of 
the race. Celso Magalhaes and Vicente de Carvalho relate the story of a 
runaway slave in their poems Os Calhambolas and Fugindo do Cativeiro. 
Melo Morais Filho, in his Canto do Ecuador and Mitos e Poemas, gives 
us the first true-to-fact pictures of the Negro. He relates the departure 
of the slaves from Africa, their life in slavery, and their fetish practices. 
Castro Alves, who really belongs in the second group of writers because 
he was of Negro descent, was the great abolitionist poet of Brazil. He 
used the Negro motif to produce his immortal Vdzes d’ Africa, O Navio 
Negreiro, and A Cachoeira de Paulo Affonso.“ His enthusiasm, great 


* Renato de Mendonga, O Negro no Folklore e na literatura do Brasil, in Estudos 
Afro-Brasileiros, 8. * Ibid., 8, 9, 11. 

* Gregorio de Mattos Guerra, Satérica II, 337-338. 

™ Trajano de Galvao, Tres Lyras, 12. * Castro Alves, Obras. 
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talent, and poetization of the Negro of Brazil were responsible to a large 
extent for the rehabilitation of the Negro race in Brazilian society. 

The Negro motif continued in use after the freeing of the slaves, but to 
a lesser degree. The poems Bongo, by Raimundo Corréa, and Palmares, 
by Silvio Romero, as well as the modern work of Guilherme de Almeida, 
Raga, and that of Raul Bopp, Urucungo, should not escape notice. 

Among Brazilian prose writers, José de Alencar, the great Indianist of 
Brazil, used the Negro motif in two of his dramatic works, A Md@e and 
O Deménio Familiar; Bernardo Guimaraes contributed with his Paginas 
ou Uma Histéria de Quilombolas ; Machado de Assiz, with his shortstory 
o Caso da Vara; Gracga Aranha with a work depicting the macumba, A 
Viagem Maravilhosa; Paulo Barreto, in As Religioés no Rio; and, Pedro 
Calmon with his Malés, describing the insurrection in the senzalas. 

The Negro has been the inspiration of some of the great Brazilian 
novels, as O Feiticeiro, by Xavier Marques, which describes the nagé 
soul and many fetish practices; O Rei Negro, by Coelho Netto, describ- 
ing the hardships and dissolution of the Negro in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro; Fruta do Mato, by Afranio Peixoto, describing the fetishism 
of the Negro; Furundugo, by Souza Carneiro; and the great social 
novels, Aluizio de Azevedo’s O Mulato, Jorge Amado’s Jubiabd,” and 
Lins do Rego’s Bangué.*® 

Within the last decade Negro literature has assumed vast proportions, 
appearing in poems and novels and in excellent studies such as O Negro 
Brasileiro, by Arthur Ramos; Os Mitos Africanos no Brasil, by Souza 
Carneiro; A Influéncia Africana no Portugués do Brasil, by Renato de 
Mendonga; O Animismo Fetichista dos Negros Baianos, by Nina Rodri- 
ques; Casa Grande e Senzala, Mucambos e Sobrados, and Nordeste, by 
Gilberto Freyre; and the publications of the Primeiro Congresso Afro- 
Brasileiro,” Estudos Afro-Brasileiros and Névos Estudos Afro-Brasileiros. 

The contributions of Negro writers to the literature of Brazil are many 
and important throughout all periods after the eighteenth century. No 
works are to be found prior to that date because it was only during the 
eighteenth century that schooling opportunities made it possible for the 
Negro to include among his activities literary skill. 

José Basilio da Gama, of the Escola Mineira, was the first great Negro 
contributor to the literature of Brazil. His work, O Uruguai, was the out- 
standing epic of the colonial period. It depicted the efforts of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards against the Sete Pévos das Missoés do Uruguai. Vigorous 
of expression and of sonorous style, it contains many beautiful passages, 


* Published in 1935. * Published in 1934. 
™ Held in Recife, 1934. 
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among them the tragic death-scene of Lindédia, A Morte de Linddia.* 

Another contributor of this early period was Caldas Barbosa, a mulato, 
who improvised songs which were sung to the music of a viola both in 
Brazil and Portugal. Besides a collection of songs, Viola de Lereno, he 
produced two theatrical pieces and one long poem. He was very popular 
in his day. José de Natividade Saldanha, also a mulato, wrote poems which 
were really patriotic hymns. His best-known verses are those in which he 
sings of the heroes of the Dutch wars, especially Henrique Dias. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, Antonio Gongalves 
Teixeira e Souza, Anténio Gongalves Dias, and Laurindo Rebelo made 
valuable contributions to the Brazilian literature of the period. Teixeira 
e Souza, a poet, was a carpenter of the small village of Cabo Frio who 
moved to the capital and became a clerk in a commercial house in order to 
be nearer the center of literary activities. Without any background for 
literary work at all, he produced the very popular Os Trés Dias de Um 
Noivado and Cantos Liricos. Anténio Gongalves Dias, son of a mameluca 
of Maranhao, was the greatest pantheistic poet of Brazil and is one of 
the great poets of the Portuguese language. His works, characterized by 
lyrical intensity, include Primeiros Cantos, D. Leonor de Mendonga, 
Segundos Cantos, Sextilhas de Frei Antio, Os Timbiras, and Ultimos 
Cantos. He sang of the three races from which the Brazilian evolved in 
his Sextilhas de Frei Antio, Escrava, and the great Indian poems Os 
Timbiras, Cangaéo do Tamoio and Y-Iuca-Pirama.* His best-known poem 
is the Cangdo do Exilio,® in which he sings of the sabia in the palmtrees 
of his native land. Its intense lyric expression and feeling make it unfor- 
gettable. Laurindo Rebelo was a popular and versatile lyric poet. His 
satires and rebellious expressions were deeply appreciated by his contempo- 
raries. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century many works appear, among them 
Dias e Noites by Tobias Barreto; the works of the great Castro Alves 
already mentioned ; the satire, A Bodarrada, and the poems of filial devo- 
tion, Minha MGe and No Cemitério de S. Benedito, by the Negro leader, 
politician, and journalist Luiz Gama; Missal, prose, and Broqueis,”® poems, 
by Cruz e Souza, in which a rising spiritual current is noticed; and the 
works of Gongalves Crespo,?” whose Brazilian poems A Sesta, Alguém, 
Na roga, Cangaéo, Ao meio dia, A negra, and As velhas negras, written 
abroad, are full of the sweetness of longing for his native land. He was one 

= O Uruguai, Canto IV. 

* Afranio Peixoto, Panorama da Literatura Brasileira, 306. 

* Poesias, vol. II, 151, 135, 116. * Poesias, 87. 


* Published in 1893. He is also author of Evocagées, 1898, Fardis, 1900, and Ultimos 
Sonetos, 1905. * Obras Completas, Lisbon, 1897. 
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of the best-loved Brazilian poets and his influence was deeply felt in Brazil 
during the years 1860-1870. 

Of the prose writers, Lima Barreto stands out on account of his chron- 
icles of suburban life, together with the abolitionist journalists. André 
Rebougas, José do Patrocinio, and Ferreira de Menezes. 

Many names appear among the younger generation, such as those of 
Hermes Fontes, Correia Junior, Solano Trindade, Couto de Magalhies, 
and Lino Guedes, in the field of poetry ; and Fernando Gois, Mario Enrique 
de Almeida, and Francisco Lucrecio, novelists. The works of Jorge de 
Lima, novelist and poet, are outstanding both from a-literary viewpoint 
and because of the excellent treatment of the Negro motif. The poems Essa 
negra Fulé and Pai Jodo* offer good descriptions of the life of the Africans 
in Brazil during the slave era. They are especially interesting because 
typical African modes of speaking, thinking, and feeling are expressed in 
good Portuguese, but a Portuguese redolent of Africa. 
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HUXLEY IN DEFENSE OF LITERARY AND 
AESTHETIC CULTURE 
“There are other forms of culture besides physical science, and I should 
be profoundly sorry to see the fact forgotten, or even to observe a tendency 


to starve, or cripple, literary or aesthetic culture for the sake of science.”— 
T. H. Huxtey, in his Scientific Education (1869). 


* Planalto, issue of December 15, 1941, 5. 











THE FUNCTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
IN COMO CLAUSES OF FACT 


WILLIAM MOELLERING 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 


Oo of the principal sources of perplexity for a student of a foreign 
language is the existence of so many situations in which alternate 
usages or constructions confront him. All teachers of Spanish know the 
insoluble problems of presenting “ser or estar,” “imperfect or preterite,” 
to the student’s satisfaction. Unable to appreciate that Sprachgefiihl must 
necessarily be long in emerging, they continue to ask for clearly-stated 
“rules” which will guide them infallibly to a correct choice on every 
occasion. Most elusive of all phases of Spanish usage, the subjunc- 
tive mood invariably receives extensive treatment in Spanish gram- 
mars, by which the student is supposedly helped to choose the correct 
form, or to avoid the wrong one, whichever approach governs the stu- 
dent’s attitude. It is interest in the student preoccupied over avoiding the 
wrong construction that has led me to search, altogether fruitlessly, 
through textbooks of Spanish grammar for a discussion of como and the 
subjunctive in clauses of fact. Not even Ramsey’s Textbook of Modern 
Spanish, in most respects amazingly complete, makes any mention of this 
construction. 

The reason for the omission is apparently a conviction that, since the 
indicative may Be used correctly in any case, there is no need to mention 
alternatives. According to the Bello-Cuervo grammar, como “en el sig- 
nificado de causa rige indiferentemente indicativo o subjuntivo, aun cuando 
se afirma la causa,” and instances of both moods are given from literary 
authors.’ In general, Spanish is a language wherein the subjunctive is 
commonly used with deliberate intent, rather than in conformity with a 
grammatical pattern (functionally rather than formally), and it is difficult 
to believe that after como speakers or writers would employ indifferently 
either the indicative or subjunctive. Consequently I am doubly concerned 
over the ignoring of this construction in textbooks which are put into 
students’ hands for guidance in reading and writing modern Spanish. 
Even if the choice of mood is a matter of indifference, the two possibilities 
need mentioning for the sake of eliminating possible causes of confusion. 

*Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, destinada al uso de los americanos, por D. 


Andrés Bello; vigésima segunda edicién hecha sobre la tltima del Autor, con 
extensas notas de D. Rufino José Cuervo, Paris, 1925, paragraph 1232 (k). 
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But if here, as generally in Spanish syntax, the choice of mood is sig- 
nificant, then the two possibilities merit explanation in classroom texts. 

Students in the second semester or third quarter of college Spanish, 
or students in the second year of high-school Spanish, frequently read 
Hugo Wast’s Pata de Zorra in the edition of Evans and Lind (Odyssey 
Press). Here they will encounter no less than ten times the case of como 
followed by a subjunctive verb in a factual clause. (“. . ., y como viese 
que se trataba del peor estudiante de su clase, apenas disimulé .. .”) No 
comment, however, is made anywhere in the notes. Some editors give 
the student reader more consideration by calling the construction to his 
attention. Arjona and Fishtine, for example, in their Cuentos contem- 
pordneos (Norton, 1935), state in a note that “Como, since, used in a 
causal sense, may be followed by either indicative or subjunctive. See 
Bello, Gramédtica de la lengua castellana, Santiago de Chile (1931), p. 362.” 
The note is apropos of a sentence in Sigiienza habla de su tia, by Gabriel 
Miré: “Pero, como las cosas humanas no sean eternas, .. . , y como la 
[vida] de mi sefiora tia no tuviese privilegio del cielo, enfermé de un 
romadizo, . . .”* Professor E. H. Hespelt, in his textbook edition of 
Lépez y Fuentes’s El indio (Norton, 1940), comments. in a note: “The 
subjunctive is used here in a causal clause introduced by como,” without 
mentioning the alternate possibility of an indicative in like circumstances. 
The sentence he refers to is: “Y como el intérprete insistiera, el guia le 
mostré la primera planta que se le presenté a la vista.”* 

This construction is by no means infrequent in modern Spanish, nor 
limited to a few authors. During the past few months I have jotted down 
instances from Alarcén, Pereda, Bécquer, Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazan, 
Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Unamuno, Valle-Inclan, Azorin, Ricardo 
Leén, Miré, Pérez de Ayala, Fernandez Florez, Gonzalez Palencia, Jorge 
Isaacs, Rubén Dario, Rodé, Manuel Galvez, Hugo Wast, Ricardo Gii- 
raldes, José E. Rivera, Rémulo Gallegos, Mariano Azuela, and Lépez y 
Fuentes. Some authors do seem much fonder of the subjunctive in this 
construction than others. In Dofia Barbara, for example, Gallegos employs 
it thirty times, whereas in La vordgine Rivera employs it only once. All 
these authors also make frequent use of the indicative after como. 


* Arjona and Fishtine, op. cit., 100-101. The note of the editors (124-125) does not 
point out that Mirdé’s sentence is imitated from Don Quijote: “Como las cosas 
humanas no sean eternas, yendo siempre en declinacién de sus principios hasta llegar 
a su ultimo fin, especialmente las vidas de los hombres, y como la de don Quijote 
no tuviese privilegio del cielo para detener el curso de la suya, lleg6d su fin y 
acabamiento cuando él menos lo pensaba; . . .” (opening sentence, final chapter of 
Part II). Miré italicized the borrowed clauses in his Libro de Sigiienza (Barcelona, 
n.d.), 122, but the italics were not reproduced in the school edition cited here. 

* Hespelt, op. cit., 48. 
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In the following remarks it is my purpose to suggest some distinction 
of meaning which may be implied in the use of the subjunctive mood 
instead of the indicative. I do not know what the distinction really is, but 
I can conceive of no better way of finding out than to bring into focus 
the opinions of a wide number of readers. To this end I dare to put my 
own conjectures into print, hoping for free criticism on a scale sufficiently 
broad to lend validity to any resulting conclusions. So I earnestly remind 
the “lector carisimo” “que no quiero suplicarte que perdones o disimules 
las faltas que en este mi hijo vieres, pues ni eres su pariente ni su amigo, 
y tienes tu alma en tu cuerpo y tu libre albedrio, como el mas pintado, 
y estas en tu casa, donde eres sefior della, . . . todo lo cual te exenta y 
hace libre de todo respecto y obligaciOn, y asi, puedes decir de la historia 
todo aquello que te pareciere.” 

In Spanish, purely temporal conjunctions take an indicative verb when 
describing an act or state already consummated at the time of the govern- 
ing action expressed in the verb of the principal clause. Such conjunctions 
as cuando, después que, luego que, en cuanto, asi que, and the like, when 
used to define the time of the main verb relative to the accomplished fact 
described in their own clause, invariably introduce a verb in the indicative. 
Como, on the other hand, in like circumstances governs the indicative in 
some cases and the subjunctive in others. At the same time, como seems 
never to have temporal force alone, but always to carry causal implica- 
tions as well. Pure cause, of course, is expressed by porque and a verb 
in the indicative (unless the speaker wishes to suggest that he does not 
consider the reason he expresses as a valid one, but the case of disavowed 
cause need not concern us here).* Como, then, is distinguished from cuando, 
etc., on the one hand, and porque on the other, in that it partakes of the 
force of each, diminished in degree and mingled in undefined and varying 
proportions. Less explicit and more incidental than porque, it assigns a 
reason more casually. Lacking any temporal significance in its adverbial 
uses to describe manner, function, or resemblance, it denotes sequence in 
time when used as a conjunction, though less precisely than purely tem- 
poral terms. 

Since neither the establishing of time sequence nor the assigning of 
cause calls for the subjunctive in factual clauses, it seems dubious that 


*F. J. A. Davidson, in his annotated edition of Palacio Valdés’s José (Heath, 1900), 
takes a somewhat different view of the use of the subjunctive after porque and 
suggests that its use after como is comparable in intent. The first instance of the 
latter occurs on page 114: “Como D. Fernando se callase después de pronunciar 
estas palabras, José se creyé en el caso de preguntarle: . . .” For explanation the 
editor suggests “Cf. page 20, note 3,” which concerns the following sentence: “Los 
vecinos todos sabian que D. Claudio vivia en casa aherrojado, . . . no sdlo porque 
su condicién humilde y apocada se prestase a ello, sino también porque en la sociedad 
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the relative degree of these forces implied in any given use of como would 
be significant in determining the choice of mood. This is borne out by 
observation of actual usage, wherein the subjunctive is employed in any 


of the various possible applications of the conjunction. Consider the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


(1) “Como oyese estas palabras, Santos experimenté una impresién seme- 
jante a la que acababan de producirle los melancdélicos reflejos de la lampara 
sobre las cosas abandonadas por Marisela.”® 

(2) “Grande fué la sorpresa de Antonio, cuando, al dia siguiente—como 
Uevase a Santos a Macanillal para que viera como venia avanzando el lindero 


de El Miedo—descubrié que la casa de los Mondragones habia retrocedido a 
su primitivo asiento.”*® 


(3) “Como a pesar de la hora temprana sintiéramos calor, fué mds bien un 
goce aquel tamborineo fresco.”’* 


Granted that in each of the verbs here italicized some causal force is 
present (or may be implied), it seems clear that such force is weakest in 
(1) and strongest in (3). In (1) the verb oyese largely tells when Santos 
experienced his melancholy impression; that is, it defines the time of the 
action of the main verb, relative to its own occurrence, much more than 
it describes accompanying circumstances. In (2) the verb levase largely 
describes the circumstances under which Antonio discovered that the 
house had been moved back; that is, it sets forth the circumstances of 
the action expressed in the main verb much more than it establishes time 
sequence between itself and the main verb. In (3) the verb sintiéramos 
largely tells why the thunder-shower was welcome; that is, it assigns a 
cause much more than either of the verbs in the two preceding sentences. 
Causal force, then, seems not to be the function of the subjunctive after 





conyugal él era el pobre y su mujer la rica.” The note on prestase is as follows: 
“The use of the subjunctive after porque (which ordinarily requires the indicative) 
shows that the reason given is rather a suggestion of the speaker’s or a motive than 
a definite logical cause. One might translate because, no doubt, . . .” 

This is unconvincing, since the editor’s analysis of the reason adduced applies 
equally well to the second clause, with verb in the indicative: “porque ... él era. . .” 
The fact is that in all such cases the subjunctive occurs only in the “no sélo porque .. .” 
clause, never in the “sino también porque .. .” clause, because the first clause gives 
a reason only partially valid, while the second clause “rounds out” the description of 
cause by filling in all other necessary facts. 

One objection to regarding subjunctive clauses introduced by como as comparable 
to those introduced by porque lies in the fact that the subjunctive occurs after como 
almost exclusively in past sequence, whereas it occurs after porque in either sequence 
with equal frequency. (E.g., “Porque estén ustedes delante, no he de hablar menos 
seria con Pepe,” quoted from Benavente by Spaulding in Syntax of the Spanish 
Verb, cited below.) 

*Rémulo Gallegos, Dofia Bérbara, décima edicién, Barcelona, 1937, 321. The second 
illustration is from the same, 121. 

* Ricardo Giiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra, Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1934, 95. 
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como. In many instances it is impossible to tell whether the writer’s upper- 
most intention was to denote sequence in time or explain the occasion: 


“Y alli, como oyese el martilleo del corazén de éste, se alarmé,”” 


Putting aside causal force, then, and considering temporal relationship, 
this aspect also may be shown to have no significance in determining the 
choice of mood. In cases where the indicative is used, actions or states 
concurrent with the main action will be expressed in the imperfect tense, 
while occurrences anterior to the main action will be expressed in the 
preterite (or pluperfect) tense: 

“Como mis preguntas producian hilaridad, me atrevi a penetrar en el co- 
rredor.”® 

“Como ninguno acepté el engafio, les tirS encima la vasija llena.”® 


However, each of these temporal aspects may likewise be expressed 
with verbs in the subjunctive, either the -se or the -ra form. Instances of 
circumstances concurrent with the main action, comparable to producian 
in the first quotation above, follow: 


“Y como en ese tiempo visitase yo la que es llamada harto popularmente 
tierra de Maria Santisima, no dejé de pagar tributo . . . a aquella encantada 
region solar.”?° 

“Al regresar del viaje, su padre le anuncié la revelacién de un importante 
proyecto, y como Pepe creyera que se trataba de un puente, darsena o cuando 
menos saneamiento de marismas, sacdle de tal error D. Juan, .. .”" 


Instances of occurrences anterior to the main action, comparable to 
acepté in the second quotation above: 


“Un dia, como diese muerte a una cunaguara recién parida, se apoderdé de 
los cachorros. . . .”2* 


“Y como saliera bien librado del peligro, al pasar por Ajirelito se apeé del 
caballo, . . .”28 


These last two illustrations were purposely chosen from the same 
author in order to show that, since he uses both forms of the past 
subjunctive in describing actions definitely completed before the time of 
the main verb, the second instance can not reasonably be taken as a case 
of the old pluperfect indicative in -ra, still employed in narrative style by 
modern writers.** 


"Miguel de Unamuno, Niebla, segunda edicién, Madrid, 1928, 163. 

* José Eustacio Rivera, La vordgine, Coleccién Austral, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1939, 150. * Ibid. 

* Rubén Dario, Historia de mis libros (quoted from Coester, Anthology of the 
Modernista Movement in Spanish America, Ginn, 266). 

"Benito Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta, ed. Marsh, Ginn, 1925, 19. 

* Gallegos, op. cit., 130. * Ibid., 81. 

“Cf. Robert K. Spaulding, Syntax of the Spanish Verb, Holt, 1931, secs. 44 (a) 
and (b). 
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Another reason for rejecting the pluperfect indicative explanation is 
the frequency of como clauses in which the -ra form does not admit such 
an interpretation. For example: 

“El vagabundo ha pedido limosna a los caballeros; y como no se la dieran, se 
ha alejado.. .”5 


“, .. miré el reloj y como fueran ya las siete, corrié a la cochera a hacer 
enganchar el sulky.”’*¢ 


Still another case in point is the example of the pluperfect subjunctive 
in a como clause of fact: 


“Como al llegar a la Plaza Nueva Peribdfiez todavia no hubiese bajado, 
Krones entré en dos o tres tabernas .. .””"" 


In view of the ample evidence that como may govern a true subjunctive, 
I am uneasy about the validity of explanatory notes like the following: 
“viera: ‘had seen.’ This is an old form of the pluperfect indicative derived 
from Latin. In modern Spanish, this form is confined to the imperfect 
subjunctive.”** Granted that “had seen” is the most suitable translation 


for this passage (“ ... y, como la pobre viuda, que también se habia 
acercado a la ventana, viera a su hija detenerse y tentarse la ropa, lanz6é un 
grito desgarrador, . . .”), I question whether the student is offered a valid 


basis of understanding for judging subsequent cases. Farther on in the 
same book no desperdiciara is translated “had not wasted,”’® and the 
reader is referred to the previous note for explanation, although the con- 
text seems clearly to call for “was not wasting” (“Y como la gallega, 
reparando en que otros gemian no desperdiciara tampoco la ocasién de 
sollozar (sin saber por qué), armédse alli tal confusién de pucheros, 
suspiros y bendiciones, . . .”). Had the same editors been dealing with 
the same author’s El sombrero de tres picos, 1 wonder how this instance 
of estuviese would have been handled in the notes: ‘Obedecié la sirvienta 
..+y, como la mulilla del Sr. Juan Lépez estuviese ya aparejada, la sefia 
Frasquita y él salieron para el molino, . . .”*° Beyond all doubt this is 
but one more instance of the very same syntactical phenomenon. 

An explanation which fits only a part of the known cases is open to 
suspicion even in those cases where it apparently serves. Consider the 
following cases in Gertrude Walsh’s splendid collection of Cuentos criollos 


* Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz), Don Juan, Madrid, 1927, 77. 

* Hugo Wast, Pata de Zorra; ed. Evans and Lind, Odyssey Press, 1937, 88. 

* Angel Gonzalez Palencia, El tesoro de los Naszartes, “La Novela del Sabado,” 
afio II, nim. 13, Madrid, 13 abril 1940, 14. 

*Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, El Capitén Veneno, ed. Fuentes and Francois, Holt, 
1918, 105. The subjunctive clause occurs in Part I, Chapter V, 8. 

* [bid., 111. The subjunctive clause occurs in Part II, Chapter VI, 40. 

* Alarcon, El sombrero de tres picos, ed. Bourland, Holt, 1907, 89. 
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(Heath, 1941). On page 56 occurs the sentence, “Como teniamos mucha 
necesidad de una persona para que me ayudara en mis pequefios trabajos 
y el hombre aquel no me pareciera del todo mal, le respondi: . . .” The 
footnote says: “pareciera = habia parecido.” I personally opine that 
pareciera is parallel in tense-aspect with teniamos. On page 128 occurs the 
sentence, “Como yo le manifestara que necesitabamos veinte tablas para 
construir unas canales en la acequia y que no habia aserradores en el 
contorno, me dijo: . . .” The footnote says: “manifestara = habia mani- 
festado.” Very probably the author meant this form to have pluperfect 
force. On page 105 occurs the sentence, “Como tras un silencio preguntase 
al negro si era verdad que los tiburones para hacer presa habian de retro- 
ceder y volverse de modo que su mandibula saliente quedara hacia abajo, 
el negro... respondiéd: . . .” There is mo footnote on preguntase. It seems 
to me that the reader would be better served by either of two courses: omit 
footnotes in all three cases, or devise an explanation to fit all three. 

Coming back to my point that neither the relative degree of causal 
force nor the relative prominence of temporal or circumstantial aspect 
evinces any bearing on the choice of mood, I should like to suggest an 
interesting parallel with the Latin conjunction cum. While Spanish como 
is entirely independent in derivation from Latin cum (quom), the two 
conjunctions are very closely related in function, notably in that each covers 
a combination of temporal and causal implications, in a ratio perhaps truly 
known only by the writer. In analogy with the relative position of como 
among other Spanish conjunctions, cum partially invades the province of 
indicative-governing temporal particles like postquam, ubi, and the like, 
on the one hand, and partially invades the province of indicative-governing 
causal particles like quod, quia, and the like, on the other hand. 

Grammarians agree that in Classical Latin usage cum might be used 
in a temporal clause either with a past tense of the indicative, to date or 
define the time at which the action of the main verb occurred, or with a 
past tense of the subjunctive, to describe the circumstances that accom- 
panied or preceded the action of the main verb; while cum causal or con- 
cessive regularly took the subjunctive.” 

As has already been pointed out, these distinctions of function fail as 
descriptions of the situation with como in modern Spanish. It does not 
seem possible to say, for example, in the case of the two following sentences, 
taken from different chapters of the same novel, that in the first the 

™ Even though we translate cum as “when” in a subjunctive clause, we infer from 
the choice of mood that the author meant an idea of circumstance or description 
to be mingled with that of mere time: “. . . exclusi eos quos tu ad me salutatum 
mane miseras, cum illi ipsi venissent quos ego iam multis ac summis viris ad me id 
temporis venturos esse praedixeram.” (Cicero, In L, Catilinam Oratio Prima, sec. 10.) 
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subjunctive como clause describes the circumstances under which the 
action of the main verb took place, while in the second the time of the 
main verb is defined by the indicative como clause: 


“Y como Tonet callase, no sabiendo qué contestar, el tabernero, tomando su 
silencio por una negativa, volvié a la carga.”’?* 


“Como el viejo tenia ahora dinero, frecuentaba una tabernilla adonde le 


habian seguido sus amigos, y la concurrencia de casa Cafiamél sufrié gran 
disminucién.”** 


What seems reasonably certain is that each of the clauses ascribes a 
cause for its respective main verb. Each of them seems to fit the definition 
of cum as a causal conjunction given in Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for 
Schools: “when, since, because, inasmuch as, seeing that, in that, in view 
of the fact that.”** Lewis points out, while defining cum as a causal con- 
junction, that it was construed with the indicative in ante-Classical Latin 
and with the subjunctive by Cicero, Caesar, Livy, etc. Plautus, for instance, 
constructs purely causal clauses in the indicative. In Act V of the Captivi 
Hegio begins thus: 

“Tovi disque ago gratias merito magnas, 

quom te redducem tuo patri reddiderunt, 


quomque ex miseriis plurumis me exemerunt, 
9725 


These clauses, however, are not in past sequence, and it seems to me 
that a like construction in Cicero would be phrased with quod or quia 
in place of quom, rather than with the subjunctive mood in place of the 
indicative. 

Plautus often shows more points of resemblance to modern Spanish in 
syntax and vocabulary than does the literary Latin of Cicero’s age, some 
one hundred fifty years later. This is due largely to the popular and 
colloquial character of his dialogue, which is probably a fairly direct 
reflection of the speech taken to Spain by Roman soldiers and colonists. 
I am under the impression, however, that the use of past subjunctive after 
como in factual clauses is essentially a stylistic device of written literature, 
and scarcely plays a part as an element of popular speech.”* As Spaulding 
concludes in this connection: “Como faintly expressing cause, or mere 

Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, Cafias y barro, Editorial Prometeo, Valencia, n.d., 131. 

* Ibid., 204. 

“Charlton T. Lewis, A Latin Dictionary for Schools, American Book Company, 
1916, s.v. “2. cum, III.” 

™T. Macci Plauti Captivi, vv. 922-924, text of W. M. Lindsay, Oxford University 
Press, 1926, 61. 

“This impression is based on far-from-adequate personal experience of direct 
evidence, and I should very much like to see it confirmed or refuted by observing 
persons whose congenital speech is Spanish. 
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accompanying circumstance, is often followed by a subjunctive, in literary 
style, but only in a past tense.’”*" 

(“Only in a past tense,” is not unqualifiedly true, although the present 
subjunctive nearly always gives to como a conditional force similar to 
si with the indicative, and consequently must yield to the present indicative 
for statements of fact.** There is, however, the construction described in 
the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy under como: “esta palabra y un 
vérbo en subjuntivo equivalen al gerundio del mismo verbo. COMO SEA 
la vida del hombre milicia sobre la tierra, menester es vivir armados; lo 
cual equivale a decir: SIENDO la vida del hombre, etc.”*® See the sentence 
from Don Quijote cited in our footnote 2, where sean is factual and with 
como has the force of siendo. Bello’s Graméatica (loc. cit.) quotes “como 
sea” in a causal sense from Capmany’s Filosofia de la elocuencia.) 

If the construction we are attempting to treat here is predominantly a 
literary one, then it may plausibly be suspected that Spanish writers, 
familiar with Latin cum constructions, would tend to employ como in 
phrasing clauses on the same pattern. There is, of course, no etymological 
connection between Latin cum (quom, case-form of relative pronoun qui, 
quo) and Spanish como (quomodo) ; and it is not suggested that the 
indicative and subjunctive moods functioned each in its respective sphere 
of temporal and causal clauses continuously through some fourteen cen- 
turies, with substitution of conjunctions taking place along the way. Such a 
suggestion would be more than ridiculous, but one may readily conceive 
of imitation of the classical construction on the part of early Renaissance 
authors, writing in the vernacular and employing therefrom the conjunc- 
tion seemingly most fitted. 

In this connection, one may observe that Spanish translators of Classical 
Latin frequently employ como plus the subjunctive in rendering temporal 
clauses wherein cum governs the subjunctive in Latin. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century, Manuel de Valbuena translated as follows from 
Cicero’s De Officiis (I, 11.): 


“Sed quum amore pugnandi in exercitu remansisset, Cato ad Popilium 
scripsit, ...” 


™ Spaulding, op. cit., p. 84. Illustrative examples are here given from the writings 
of Pardo Bazan, Palacio Valdés, Pereda, and Pérez de Ayala. 

* Cf. “... como no le den las cosas, muriéndose ha de estar y no las pide.” “. . . if 
she isn’t given medicines,” (Martinez Sierra, Cancién de cuna, ed. Espinosa, Heath, 
1921, 57). “. . . como no me ves, no me da vergiienza.” “. . . since you can’t see 
me,” (Ibid., 51). ¥ 

* Diccionario de la lengua castellana, por la Real Academia Espafiola, fourteenth 
ed., Madrid, 914, s.v. “como 12.” It is interesting to note that this dictionary, in the 
eleventh acceptation listed under como, suggests the causal construction with the 
indicative and does not mention the possibility of the subjunctive. 
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“... como se quedase en el ejército, por el deseo de seguir la guerra, escribié 
Catén a Popilio. .. .” 


In the present century Professor Juan Hurtado translates thus from 
Livy’s great history (XXII, 6.): 

“Postero die, cum super cetera extrema fames etiam imstaret, . . . sese 
dediderunt.” 


“Al dia siguiente, como ademas de otras desgracias también el hambre 
apretase,...se entregaron.” 


I have never found an instance of a Latin subjunctive cum clause trans- 
lated into Spanish with como and the indicative. The indicative is some- 
times employed, however, with a purely temporal conjunction : 


“Quod Aristides quum audisset,” “Luego que oyé esto Aristides,” (Cicero; 
Valbuena). 


At other times the translator recasts the Latin clause in a Spanish parti- 
cipial phrase: 


“cum in tumulo quodam constitissent,” “habiéndose parado en un altozano,” 
(Livy; Hurtado). 


There are still other ways in which temporal clauses on the cum-plus- 
subjunctive pattern are translated, such as recasting in Spanish as a separate 
sentence or coordinate clause in the indicative, but renderings with como 
and the subjunctive appear to be chosen most frequently, and como plus 
the indicative seems never to occur. When the Latin presents a purely time- 
defining clause, wherein cum governs the indicative, the Spanish translator 
will choose a purely temporal conjunction : 


“Maximum autem exemplum est iustitiae in hostem a maioribus nostris 
constitutum, cwm a Pyrrho perfuga Senatui est pollicitus se venenum Regi 
daturum.” 

“Pero el mayor ejemplo de justicia se did por nuestros antepasados para 


con el enemigo, cuando un desertor de Pirro prometié al Senado que daria un 
veneno al rey.”®° 


In early Italian prose there is little evidence of causal clauses with come, 
constructed by analogy to Latin clauses with cum. For the most part, causal 
circumstances are described by participial phrases, while come is relegated 
to a purely temporal function with the indicative.** The conjunctive phrase, 


* Cicero, De Officiis, I, 13; translated by Valbuena. All Latin excerpts and Spanish 
translations cited here have been taken from the Antologia graduada y fécil de la tra- 
duccién latina, by Juan Hurtado J. de la Serna, Madrid, 1930; pp. 141, 142, 145, 166. 

™ Cf. the note by Rodriguez Marin on “como lo vié caer, salté de su caballo... ,” 
in Don Quijote: “Como—lo mismo que ast como y luego como—suele significar 


luego que.” (He follows with supporting examples.) Madrid edition in 7 vols., 
1927, I, 298. 
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come che, seems to serve exclusively for concession, hence with the sub- 
junctive. There are instances in Boccaccio, however, which suggest that 
he made a distinction between casual accompanying circumstance (temporal 
sequence or coincidence the primary implication), expressed in the indica- 
tive, and causal condition or occurrence (temporal concomitance imma- 
terial), expressed in the subjunctive. The following are cases in point: 

“Come il cavaliere ebbe veduto che la donna tutto l’ebbe mangiato, disse: 
Donna, chente v’é paruta questa vivanda ?’’S? 

“Come io udii che voi . . . meco desinar volavate, reputai degna e convenevole 
cosa che con pili cara vivanda secondo la mia possibilita io vi dovessi onorare, 
che con quelle che generalmente per I’altre persone s’usano.”** 

“... era un fiumicello, ... ; ¢ come git al piccol pian pervenia, cosi quivi in 


un bel canaletto raccolta infino al mezzo del piano velocissima discor- 
reva wes 
Wout 


In none of the foregoing instances (nor in any other indicative clauses 
I have observed) does the come clause adduce a motivating reason for 
the statement to which it is subjoined. On the other hand, Boccaccio never 
seems to employ the subjunctive except with definite causal implication: 
“E, come lungo spazio stati gia fossero insieme, avendo il gran diletto fattolo 


loro parere molto brieve, in cid dalla madre della giovane prima, et appresso da 
Currado soprappresi furono.”** 


“... fatti dorare popolini d’ariento, che allora si spendevano, giaciuto con 
la moglie, come contro al piacer di lei fosse, gliele diede.”** 


Boccaccio’s Spanish contemporary, Juan Manuel (really about a genera- 
tion older), did not develop nearly so facile a style in his own vernacular, 
and apparently never employed como as a conjunctive adverb, either 
temporal or causal. He frequently introduces temporal clauses with cuando, 
desque, etc., and invariably introduces concessive clauses with como quier 
que, sometimes in the subjunctive, but more often in the indicative. Ac- 
companying circumstances, whether causal or incidental, are nearly always 
expressed in participial phrases, from which result the compactness and 
precision of his style. 

However, if we come forward some two centuries and examine the 
style of the anonymous author of Lazarillo de Tormes, we find a distinc- 
tion effected by the choice of mood very similar to that in Boccaccio.” 
Note the nature of the clauses with verb in the indicative: 


® Giovanni Boccaccio, J] Decameron, IV, 9, text of Pietro Fanfani, Firenze, n.d., 
vol, I, 370. * Ibid., V, 9, vol. II, 66. 

* Ibid., VI, concluding part of frame story, vol. IT, 119. 

* [bid., II, 6, vol. I, 130. * Ibid., VI, 3, vol. II, 90. 

“Tt is not meant to imply that Laszarillo offers the earliest examples of this con- 
struction. I have merely selected a well-known book wherein opportune illustrations 








| 
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“Ansi estaua yo a la puerta, . . . hasta que el sefior mi amo traspuso la larga 


y angosta calle. Y como le vi trasponer, torneme a entrar en casa y en vn credo 
la anduue toda, .. .”** 


“Ellas, que deuian ser bien instituydas, como le sintieron la enfermedad, 
dexaronle para el que era.”** 


“Porque, como comencé a comer y él se andaua passeando, llegose a mi y 
dixome: .. .”4 


The above instances, largely temporal or descriptive of accompanying 
circumstance, have only the faint causal implication such as in the English 
conjunction as. This is true even when a motive for the action of the 
principal clause is adduced: 


“Y como le senti de qué pie coxqueaua, dime priessa. Porque le vi en dis- 


posicion, si acabaua antes que yo, se comediria ha ayudarme a lo que me 
quedasse.””** 


On the other hand, when this author followed como with a verb in the 
subjunctive, he was never seeking to indicate temporal sequence or coinci- 
dence, but rather his purpose was to assign an immediate cause or effecting 
occasion, as may be shown in examples: 


“Mas, como yo este oficio le ouiesse mamado en la leche, quiero dezir que 
con el gran maestro, el ciego, lo aprendi, tan suficiente discipulo sali, que . . .”* 

“Y fue, como el afio en esta tierra fuesse esteril de pan, acordaron el 
ayuntamiento que todos los pobres extrangeros se fuesen de la ciudad, . . .”** 

“Yo, como en otra tal no me hubiesse visto, (porque asido del collar, si, auia 
sido muchas e infinitas vezes; mas era mansamente dél trauado para que 
mostrasse el camino al que no via) yo huue mucho miedo y llorando prometile 
de dezir lo que preguntauan.”“ 


A curious side-light on the question of providing adequate explanation 
for students of Spanish comes up in connection with Lazarillo. Professor 
Alexis of the University of Nebraska has prepared an edition with notes 
and vocabulary for classroom use.** In the preface he states that “A number 
of words and expressions no longer common have been eliminated in this 
edition and the modern idioms substituted.” This procedure has included 
the elimination of all subjunctive verbs in factual clauses after como and 





were to be had. A conspicuous example from the preceding century (ca. 1477) occurs 
in No. XX of Jorge Manrique’s Coplas por la muerte de su padre: 
mas, como fuesse mortal, 
metidle la Muerte luego 
en su fragua. 
“La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Tratado tercero, ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca, 
Madrid, 1926, 183-184. 
* Ibid., 187. * Ibid., 192. “ Tbid., 174. 
“ Ibid., 188. * Ibid., 200. “ Ibid., 220-221. 
“La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Joseph E. A. Alexis, Midwest Book Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., 1927. (Third edition, 1942.) 
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the substitution of suitable indicatives. Thus where Cejador’s edition has 
“Y como al presente nadie estuuiesse sino él y yo solos, como me vi con 
apetito goloso, auiendome puesto dentro el sobrado olor de la longaniza” 
(note the illuminating contrast between causal subjunctive and temporal 
indicative), Alexis’s edition has “Y como no habia nadie sino él y yo solos, 
habiéndome abierto el apetito el sabroso olor de la longaniza.”** The sub- 
junctive clauses previously cited from Lagarillo have their corresponding 
places in Alexis’s edition on pages 44, 48, and 57, respectively, and here 
the verbs governed by como are habia aprendido, era, and habia visto. 
This last clause, “como en otra tal no me habia visto,” is glossed in a note 
as “since I had never seen myself in a similar situation before,” the purpose 
of the note being of course to explain otra tal, not to comment on the 
causal construction. 

These observations are in no sense intended as adverse criticism of the 
way in which Professor Alexis has handled the editing of Lazarillo for 
classroom use. In view of the neglect of the subjunctive construction on 
the part of grammar textbooks, his course was probably the wisest. Cer- 
tainly the indicative constructions he has substituted are absolutely in 
keeping with correct modern usage, where the distinction between temporal 
indicative and causal subjunctive definitely does not hold. As I have already 
observed, many a school edition of some modern Spanish work reproduces 
the author’s subjunctive verbs and offers not even a word of comment.“ 

The question of importance, then, is very clearly this: Can modern usage 
with respect to the mood of factual clauses governed by the conjunctive 
adverb como be explained as other than a matter of indifference? I am 
unwilling to believe that no distinction is meant by the choice of mood, 
although I confess, with St. Augustine, “si nemo ex me quaerat, scio; si 
quaerenti explicare velim, nescio.” Lewis, in his remarks on cum as a 
temporal conjunction in Latin, observes that “In many cases, a fact may 
be conceived either as independent or as subordinate. The choice of mode 
is then a question of style, not of grammar.”** If modern Spanish usage 
can be explained on the basis of how the author conceives the statement 
relative to the action of the principal verb, the situation can be handled 
for students with reasonable satisfaction. After all, many a subjunctive 
construction commonly treated in textbooks is much more a matter of 

“ Cejador, op. cit., 111; Alexis, op. cit., 13. 

“This remark applies specifically to the following editions, and I have examined 
only a small fraction of the total number in this respect: Alarcén, El sombrero de 
tres picos (Bourland); idem (Crawford); Bécquer, Legends, Tales and Poems 
(Olmsted) ; Galvez, La casa colonial (Rivera); Isaacs, Maria (Keniston); Pérez 
Galdés, Dofia Perfecta (Marsh); Pérez Galdés, La Batalla de los Arapiles (Rael) ; 


Wast, Pata de Zorra (Evans and Lind); Cuentos hispdnicos (Crow). 
“Charlton T. Lewis, op. cit., s.v. “2. cum, I.” 
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the speaker’s conception than a matter of rigid grammatical pattern. How 
does the student know whether to use subjunctive or indicative after 
expressions of belief, seeming, supposing, and the like? Shall he say, 
“; Cree usted que se haya perdido?” or “se ha perdido?”, “No diré que debe 
hacerlo,” or “deba hacerlo”? Most grammars say something to the effect 
that it depends on the degree of doubt or certainty it is desired to express. 
In other words, the student is made aware of the possibility of a meaningful 
choice. 

Granting that the situation described for Classical Latin or even six- 
teenth-century Spanish does not obtain in modern usage, we may still ob- 
serve distinctive conceptual aspects in which each mood is consciously 
assigned to its respective sphere. In the first place, pure cause, unmingled 
with any idea of time (como = 100% porque, 0% cuando), is always ex- 
pressed in the indicative mood. At least I have yet to encounter an instance 
of the subjunctive: 


“ 


- +» » y como esto acontecia cuando ya era por filo la media noche, he 
madrugado hoy para enterarle del caso, . . .”4* 


“Como dié al mundo tantos egregios hijos, queria sin duda que sus actuales 
vastagos . . . renovasen las Gestas gloriosas de los de antafio.”’®° 


The subjunctive can have a function in a como clause only if the notion 
of cause is bound up with that of attendant circumstance, implying tem- 
poral sequence or coincidence with the main verb. Under these conditions 
the writer chooses between indicative and subjunctive to indicate how the 
circumstantial assertion is to be conceived in relation to the occurrence 
described in the principal clause. It depends on whether the statement 
of the como clause is to stand as one of two autonomous components of 
the narrative or is intended merely to amplify the principal statement by 
establishing the conditions under which it came about. That is, the temporal 
contingence of two events may be disregarded while their causal relation- 
ship is allowed to govern the syntax of setting them forth. The result is 
a como clause in the indicative, which states a primary incident in the 
narrative with the implication that further developments ensued therefrom, 
as told in the main clause. Or the temporal contingence of two events 
may be dwelt upon as an essential feature of what is described in the 
main clause. The result is a como clause in the subjunctive, which mani- 
fests a subordinate function of amplifying the main occurrence by explain- 
ing its origin. 

Of least importance is whether the como clause describes a genuinely 
determining condition or a circumstance largely casual or incidental. The 


“José Maria de Pereda, Pedro Sanchez, ed. R. E. Bassett, Ginn, 1907, 70. 
” Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta (edition previously cited), 125. 
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question is whether the writer conceives it as an absolute element in his 
narrative or merely the matrix within which the principal occurrence must 
be viewed to be properly understood or appreciated. Either he describes 
the concomitant circumstance for its own intrinsic interest (indicative), 
or he brings it in as a setting for the predominant incident (subjunctive). 
“Como mi presencia no podia chocar alli en aquellos dias en que la caridad 
no cesaba de llamar a las puertas de los naufragos, logré que el viejo pescador 
me recibiera mucho mejor de lo que yo esperaba de su rudeza habitual.”™ 
“En esto, llegaron los padres de Leonora, y como hallaron la puerta de la 


calle y la del patio abiertas, y la casa sepultada en silencio y sola, quedaron 
admirados y con no pequefio sobresalto.”5? 


In the above cases, whether como be translated as when, since, in view 
of the fact that, inasmuch as, the indicative mood tells us that the circum- 


stances described or the incident related is essential to the unfolding of the 
narrative. 


“Bebié ésta, bebieron sus hijos; y como al llegar a la mitad del corro 
faltase liquido, la escanciadora se retiré al centro de la sala, y exclamé.. .”** 


If we compare the faltase of this sentence with the podia of the first 
one quoted previously, we find the subjunctive subordinating the situation 


mentioned and centering our attention on the action prompted thereby (“la 
escanciadora se retiré .. .”). 


“Pero como el desvelo de las pasadas noches la venciese, se quedé dormida 
en el estrado.”’* 


Comparing the venciese of this sentence with the hallaron of the second 
one quoted previously, we sense from the subjunctive that the narrator’s 
explanation of the duenna’s fatigue describes no significant occurrence in 
the course of his narrative, but rather the “temporal environment” which 
engendered the incident related in the principal clause. 

Whether or not the distinction suggested here is a valid representation 
of the subjunctive mood’s true function, I am not at all sure. Because it 
may plausibly be applied to any of the instances I have observed thus far, 
I am inclined to think that it in some measure reflects the actual situation, 
very possibly without getting at the core of the problem. It is my hope 
that better-focused light will be forthcoming from interested readers of 
Hispania. In closing, I offer a curious instance of both moods in a single 
clause : 

™ Pereda, Escenas montafiesas, cuarta edicién, Madrid, 1910, 433. (El fin de wna 
raza.) 


" Cervantes, El celoso extremefio: Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, Ma- 
drid, 1917, II, 163. 


“ Pereda, op. cit., 304. (La Buena Gloria.) “ Cervantes, op. cit., 157. 
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“Y como se sentaron a la mesa y comiesen, dice Jesus: De cierto os digo que 
uno de vosotros, que come conmigo, me ha de entregar.” 


(This is the eighteenth verse in Chapter 14 of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
from the “Antigua versién de Cipriano de Valera, cotejada con diversas 
traducciones y revisada con arreglo a los originales hebreo y griego,” pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society in New York, 1934. Where Valera 
has chosen one indicative and one subjunctive, introduced by como, the 
Greek version had two present participles, and likewise the Latin Vulgate: 
“Et discumbentibus eis et manducantibus, ait Jesus: Amen dico vobis, quia 
unus ex vobis tradet me, qui manducat mecum.”’) 





“DISTRUST OF LANGUAGE AND MATHEMATICS”— 
“ALARMING SYMPTOMS” 


‘. . . Our distrust of language and mathematics, those two great instru- 
ments by which we relate the particular to the universal, our fear of making 
children learn by heart . . . are alarming symptoms, And is not the result that 
the student reaches college without having ever learned to concentrate on 
anything, his mind a rag-bag of miscellaneous unrelated information? Then, 
what is the poor professor to do? Either he must set the young man down to 
some simple stenographer’s task, such as a Ph.D. thesis on Railroad Imagery 
in Tennyson’s Verse, or, realizing that he has read nothing and probably never 
will, turns propagandist and tries to establish some kind of sketchy order in 
his muddled head in a few brief survey courses. And then what? Out goes 
our young man into the world with all its bewildering chaos of facts, a world 
which is changing every minute. Never having learned to relate observation 
to selection and discrimination, unaware that general notions can only be 
derived from concrete facts but that concrete facts are meaningless without 
them, never having understood the réle that decision plays in the act of 
knowledge, is it to be wondered at, that in self-protection, he soon accepts the 
current attitudes and ideas of whatever social group he may happen to find 
himself in?... 

“The popular idea that an all-round education can be secured by teaching a 
few facts about a lot of subjects is, to my mind, unsound, The general voca- 
tional training required by everyone is moral, not intellectual, and cannot 
be acquired by intellectual methods. The intellectual faculties of observation 
of facts, the relation of the particular to the universal, of judgment and deci- 
sion can be learned through the study of almost any subject, but only if that 
subject is studied thoroughly enough for the pupil to learn through personal 
experience what these problems mean. In my opinion neither the Elective 
System nor the hundred best books can do this. I do not see how it can be 
done except through a specialization from quite an early age, say fifteen, in 
one of the principal intellectual disciplines, Language—and by that, I mean 
Language. I do not mean Literature, Mathematics, or Science.”—W. H. 
AupEN, the English poet, in Yale Alumni Magazine, March 21, 1941 (quoted 
by Dean Stephen A. Freeman, in Education, February, 1942). 




















VARIANTES Y ADICIONES A 
EL CANCIONERO PANOCHO’ 


J. M. ALBALADEJo 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


H® AQUI un tomito de 117 paginas, 92 de texto, y 20 de ‘coplas’ 
y ‘cantares’ notados musicalmente, repleto todo él de interés folk- 
loristico. En él aparece el murciano rural—el panocho—y el urbano, en 
sus mas escuetas manifestaciones. Sus sentimientos, sus alegrias, sus triste- 
zas, sus intrigas, sus emociones, su psicologia, en fin, se manifiestan, no ya 
en sus labores ordinarias y rudimentarias diurnas, sino en sus ‘coplas’ y 
‘cantares’, expresiones que de él surgen improvisada y espontaneamente, 
segun los reclama la ocasién o las circunstancias. El compilador de El 
cancionero panocho nos dice, y cierto es, que: “En la huerta de Murcia 
surge espontaneamente la copla, bella y poco duradera como las flores.”” 
La improvisa el labrador en la labranza, en la siembra; el trillador en la 
era; el carretero en su recorrido por los caminos polvorientos; el pastor 
al cuidado de su rebajfio; el gafian que aguijonea su yunta; la muchacha en 
sus quehaceres de la casa, en sus viajecitos a la fuente con el cantaro al 
brazo o descansando en la cadera en busca de agua; a la ventana entre 
claveles, sentada junto al niveo y fragante jazminero, o bajo la parra ha- 
ciendo costura hermosa e incitante como las doradas uvas que cuelgan por 
entre los pampanos en el estio.—Si, también esa “sultana de las flores,” 
cantada por D. José Zorrilla en una de sus famosas leyendas,’ y cuya belleza 
inmortalizé Salcillo en el Angel que acompafia a Jesiis en el paso de “la 
oracion en el huerto” y en la Dolorosa, y a cuyas imagenes dedicara Salvador 
Rueda dos bellos sonetos,* entona canciones inspiradas por la ocasi6n: 


“Poique tienen las murcianas 
la mier de Dios en los labios; 
y en la puntiquia é la lengua 
azucar, canela y clavo,”® 


Algunos de estos cantares son, en realidad, efimeros, apenas duran el 
eco de la voz que los entona, o la emocién del espiritu que los crea, mas 


*El cancionero panocho, compilado por Pedro Diaz Cassou, y musicalmente 
notado por D. Antonio Pérez Almagro, profesor numerario de la Escuela Nacional 
de Misica, y D. Mariano Garcia Lépez, maestro de capilla de la Catedral de Murcia, 
Madrid, 1900. * Prélogo al Cancionero, 10. 

*De Murcia al cielo, Madrid, 1888. 


*Véase El clavel murciano, Murcia, 1902, pétalos VI y VII. 
* Cancionero, 28. 
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otros perduran, especialmente aquellos traidos a los labios por el profundo 
sentir de las mas intimas pasiones, porque: 
“Cantar que del alma sale, 
es pajaro que no muere; 
volando de boca en boca, 
corre mucho y vive siempre.”* 

“Corre mucho,” porque merece la admiracién de todos, doctos y legos, 
y “vive siempre,” porque encuentra afinidad y albergue en todos los 
sentimientos y corazones, terminando por replegarse en las hojas de un 
Cancionero para perpetuidad de la especie y estudio de futuras generaciones. 
Tal sucede con aquellos recogidos en El cancionero panocho. 

Apenas es necesario decir, que la mayor parte de estos ‘cantares’ y 
‘coplas’, como expresién del pueblo que son, se enmoldan en el castizo 
verso octasilabo castellano, en estrofas de cuatro, cinco, y seis versos, y 
en forma de seguidilla. Habra que afiadir a esto que, en las estrofas de 
cinco y seis versos hallamos a veces uno o dos de ellos repetidos al fin 
de la estrofa, a fin de subrayar la intencién dominante del cantor. Algo 
a manera del siguiente : 

“A la una estaba yo 
junto ar quijero el azarbe, 
y apenas senti las dos 
vine pa que t’ alevantes: 
que t’ alevantes y hablemos 
cosiquias que naide sabe.”* 

La lectura de El cancionero panocho nos recuerda escena tras escena de 
la huerta de Murcia, y la realidad de sus tipicos huertanos, de sus alegrias 
y tristezas, esperanzas y decepciones, tan vivamente sugeridas y retratadas 
en las ‘coplas,’ y reproducimos, afiadiendo alguna que otra que de vez en 
vez hemos oido cantar en circunstancias parecidas a la original. Nos 
interesan desde varios puntos de vista: desde el punto de vista sociolégico 
y psicolégico, morfolégico y sintactico, aspectos que podran observarse por 
su lectura. 

Los ‘cantares,’ no obstante, han sido sacados al azar, acompafiandolos, 
cuando las circunstancias lo permiten, de la variante o variantes de que 
disponemos, 

En el que damos a continuacién encontramos la expresién de un padre 
con sus ojos puestos en los de su tierna y amada hija, ya perplejo por el 
desconocido futuro que la acecha: 


“El rosal cria sus rosas, 
clavellinas el clavel, 
como el padre cria a sus hijas, 
sin que sepa para quién,”* 
* Ibid., 11. " Ibid., 82. * Ibid., 58. 
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De tono mas panocho es la variante, donde la madre, quiza el padre, 
manifiesta aun mayor ansiedad y temor por lo que pueda sobrevenir a la 
zagaliquia : 

Crio la zagaliquia 
fresca y lozana; 

quien sabe p4 quién sera 
el dia ’e mafiana. 

Quiera Dios santo 

que no caiga en manos 
de un gandulazo. 


Alguien admira y galantea a la muchacha. Mas notese la intencién del 
huertano : 


“Por la mafiana eres rosa, 
al medio dia clavel, 
por la tarde eres jazmin 
y lirio al anochecer.”® 


Por la mafiana eres rosa, 
al medio dia clavel, 
por la noche clavellina, 
lucero al amanecer. 


El enamorado echa serenata. Junto a la reja esta, y canta: 
“Quien la miisica te trujo 
no te lo quisia icir; 
pero est4 tan retirao 
como la ropa de mi,”?° 


Es la variante una parodia. Adviértese en ella la rivalidad, aun la rifia, 
ocasionada por el galanteo en la huerta: 
Quien la misica te trujo 
no te lo quisid icir; 
por haber truncao al otro 
me tié la guardia cevil. 


“La guitarra pide vino,” se oye ahora. Avanza la noche. Las rondas y 
musicas van tomando un tono aguardentoso, debido con frecuencia a las 
repetidas instancias de las gentes obsequiadas de “darles un trago a los 
miisicos” : 

“La guitarra pide vino, 
y el violin pide aguardiente; 
y los dos que los tocamos, 
zagalas de quince a veinte.”™ 


Parafrasis de fanfarrén: 


*Ibid., 43. * Ibid., 25. * Ibid., 24. 
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La guitarra pide vino, 
y la mandurria aguardiente; 
esta noche de he ’e sacar, 
manque me vea la gente. 





Se alejan los miusicos. Las dos primeras despedias son del Cancionero ; la 


tercera, una mas: 


“La despedia te doy 
por debajo de la parra; 
duérmete pensando en mi 
que te quiero mds que a mi arma.” 


“La despedia te doy 
ebajiquio de la parra; 
quéate con Dios morena, 
que se va er de la guitarra.™* 


La despedia te doy, 
la que dan los marineros, 
con el pafiuelo en la mano; 
quéate con Dios, salero; 
con Dios... 
cuerpecico sandunguero. 


En el siguiente el amante recibe el beso por tanto tiempo prometido, el 


cual quiere devolver : 


“Tengo en el arma dos besos 
que no m’ ejan sosegar; 
uno que ya me lo distes, 
y otro que te quiero dar.” 


Registrase en las variantes siguientes la misma emocién, pero modificada 


por el sentimiento de hijo amante: 


Dos besos guardo escondidos 
que no olvidaré por nada; 
uno tuyo entre mis labios, 
de mi madre otro en el alma. 


Dos besos tengo en el alma 
que no se apartan de mi; 
el ultimo de mi madre, 
y el primero que te di. 


Mas besos. Aluidese a San Cayetano, 7 de agosto: 


“Le pedi a San Cayetano 
darte un beso en cA lunar; 
jasi tengas mds lunares 
que arena tiene la mar!”** 


* Ibid., 34. * Ibid., 37. 
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Por cada lunar que tengas, 
te he de dar treinta mil besos; 
Dios te dé tantos lunares 
como estrellas tiene el cielo. 


E] enamorado panocho siente admiracién por los ojos de su amada. 
En la variante habla de su propia estrella: 


“Las estrellas der cielo 
no estan cabales; 
que tu tiés en tu cara 
las prencipales: 
Esto es tan cierto 
como el querer no quita 
conocimiento.”?® 


Las estrellitas del cielo, 
las cuento y no estan cabales; 
falta la tuya y la mia, 
que son las mas principales. 

Anda salero ... 
bailate una parrandica, 
que yo lo quiero. 


“Las estrellas de los cielos 
voy esta noche a contar; 
una y dos... que hay en tu ojos... 
y arriba estan las demas.”* 


Las estrellitas del cielo 
quise una noche contar; 
pero no conté tus ojos, 

y salié la cuenta mal. 


El joven panocho se muestra lascivo en la siguiente. Mas finura, mas 
delicadeza, hay en la que puede pasar por variante. Se la oimos cantar a 
Francisco Albaladejo. 


“i Quién juera pulga o mosquito, 
grande como una lechuga, 
pa darte giienos bocaos, 
por la noche en la pechuga !’””"* 


Quisiera ser pajarico, 
tener alas y volar, 
y pararme en tu pechico, 
y con las alas tapar 
lo que tapa el pafiuelico. 


2 Es la siguiente un requiebro, una galanteria, o exceso de admiracién? 


* Ibid., 41, 





* Ibid., 34. 





* Ibid., 44. 
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Expresiva es, en todo caso. 


“Las barandillas der puente 
se menean cuando pasas; 
si al hierro le pasa eso, 
jqué le pasar4 a mi arma!*® 


A lo cual contesta la galanteada: 


Las barandillas del puente 
se menean cuando paso; 
a ti solico te quiero; 
de los demas no hago caso. 


El panocho, ya casado, se considera desilusionado, engafiado; pues dice: 


“A la luz de las estrellas, 
me gustaste y te lo ije; 
q’ a esa luz no sabe uno 
qué le gusta, ni qué dice.””° 


Yo me enamoré de noche 
y la luna me engafié; 
la luna no engafia a naide, 
que el engafiado fui yo. 


Desconfia ahora de la mujer, y la acusa de falsa: 


“Manque la mar juera e tinta 
y er cielo juera papel, 
faltaria pa escrebir 
lo falsa qu’ es la mujer.””* 


Ella contesta: 


Manque la mar juera e tinta 
y er cielo de papel doble, 
no se podria escrebir 
la farseda de los hombres. 


Entran ahora en juego las alusiones a los suegros, a los celos, en tono 
jocoso algunas, otras en serio: 


“Si me quieres, dimelo; 
y si no, dame un beneno; 
y veras como se lo largo, 
a mi suegra y a mi suegro.”2? 


Si me quieres, dimelo; 
y si no, dame beneno; 
y sal a la calle y di: 
ya murié mi dulce duefio, 
por un vaso que le di 
llenetico de veneno. 


* Ibid., 41. * Ibid., 67. ™ Ibid., 56. * Ibid., 66. 
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“Los enemigos del arma 
m’ ensefiaron que son tres; 
y yo digo que son cuatro; 
que tamién la cuento a osté, 
maere de mi fino encanto.”2* 


Los enemigos del alma 
todos dicen que son tres; 
y yo digo que son cinco 
con mi suegra y mi mujer. 


Muy de mafiana sin duda va el huertano por un camino vecinal azada 
al hombro a trabajar las tierras, pues a distancia oimos el eco de su 
melancélica cancién: 

“A la una canta er gallo, 
a las dos la totuvia, 
a las tres tuisquisos los pajaros; 
y a las cuatro ya es de dia, 
si es en tiempo de verano.”’** 


A la una canta el gallo, 
a las dos la totovia, 
a las tres el ruisefior, 
y a las cuatro ya es de dia. 


Y zqué se dira de la sustanciosa ética del panocho? 
“Nunca pidas, nunca debas, 
nunca a naide le hagas mal, 
mira y remira, oye y calla; 
y las gracias me daras.”*5 


Hablando estaba yo un dia 
con el amigo Cremades,”* 
que decia, por experiencia: 
“Nada debas nunca a nadie.” 


También la jarra y el cdntaro han dado continuo origen a infinitas 
‘coplas’ y ‘cantares,’ dentro y fuera de la provincia de Murcia. La alusion 
al cdntaro, y los constantes peligros a que esta expuesto por su continuo 
contacto y uso es de remoto origen, quiza biblico, habiendo Ilegado a con- 
stituir tema universal, y por consiguiente forma proverbial; pues se dice: 
“Cantaro que con frecuencia va a la fuente acaba por romperse,” de cuyo 
proverbio se valid sin duda “El Monstruo de la Naturaleza” para escribir su 
popularisima comedia La moza de cdntaro, donde se sostiene magis- 
tralmente tanto el tema como la intenciOn. 

La jarra: 


* Ibid., 64. * Ibid., 81. * Ibid., 60. 
*D. Miguel Cremades Ballester, ingeniero colaborador con D. José Echegaray en 
la construccién del ferrocarril entre Murcia y Cargena. 
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“Las jarras e tu jarrero, 
zagala quisid yo ser, 
pa besarte yo en la boca 
cuando jueras a beber.”2" 


A las dos de la mafiana, 
regalo de mi querer, 
quién pudiera darte el agua 
cuando la vas a beber. 


“He pasao a beber agua 

fria u caliente, 

que el agua es lo é menos 
y entro por verte; 
pero que sepas, 

que he bebio en cinco jarras 
antes que en ésta.”?® 

Finalmente, el cantaro: 

Siempre que voy a la fuente 
con el cantariquio al brazo, 
temo que si me arrempujas 
me lo rompas de un trastazo.”® 





Y réstanos ahora hacer notar el mondlogo que Dofia Maria tiene con 
su cantaro en el Acto Segundo, Escena XIV, de La moza de céntaro: 


“Cantaro, tened paciencia; 
vais y venis a la fuente; 
quien va y viene siempre a ella, 
éde qué se espanta, si el asa 
o la frente se le quiebra? 

Sois barro, no hay que fiar. 
Mas 2Zquién, cantaro, os dijera 
que no os volviérades plata 

en tal boca, en tales perlas? 
Pero lo que es barro humilde, 
en fin, por barro se queda. 

No volvais mas a la fuente, 
porque estoy segura y cierta 
que no es bien que vos hagiais 
A los coches competencia.” 


™ Cancionero, 32. * Ibid., 68. 


* Citamos por lo sugestivos los dos siguientes, recogidos de Cantares populares de 
Castilla la Vieja, Madrid, 1912, coleccionados por Gabriel Maria Vergara (pag. 30): 
j Ay, madre!, que me lo han roto. . . 


hija, no digas el qué; 
el cantarillo en la fuente, 


madre, {qué pensaba usté?” 
En otras regiones: 


j Ay, madre!, que me lo han roto, 
el cantarillo en la fuente; 
yo no siento el cantarillo, 
sino qué dir la gente. 











UNA FIESTA MEJICANA 


IRENE ZARRAGA 
Kensington High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Hispania is indebted to Miss Elsie I. Jamieson for the text of this little piece, 
written by one of her pupils, Miss Irene Zarraga, and presented successfully at 
the Kensington High School. Miss Jamieson writes : “Secondary-school teachers 
are often called upon to present an assembly program, or a program for ‘Parents’ 
Night.’ This always raises the question, ‘What can we do that will delight the 
eyes and ears of the audience, even though they do not understand the words of 
the Spanish dialogue?’ It was in answer to such a question that a pupil of 
mine of Spanish parentage, Irene Zarraga, wrote Una fiesta mejicana, The stage 
was gay with the canvas-topped booth of the flower-vender on one side, the 
basket-vender on the other, and a clothesline of sarapes for a background. The 
Art Department collaborated splendidly, increasing our actual stock of Mexican 
realia with painted replicas. Perhaps the publication of the text in H1sPANIA 
will inspire other teachers to send in their suggestions for programs. I think 
it would be helpful.” We agree. THe Epirtor.) 


Personajes: 

El vendedor de flores. ....00sccrcccccveccescecavecceoevcsenens Manolo 
El vendedor de cestas ......cccccccccccccscccccccccccsesssevees Chaval 
Une mmker GnQiieme oo scien ce ccwvccdssvnsetevesebeneenn Sefiora Lépez 
Otra mujer mejicata ..--..ccccssccccccccccccccvcccevens Sefiora Ruiz 
Una muchacha americana (Habla espafiol) .........+++seeeeeeees Lola 
Otra muchacha americana (Sdlo habla inglés) ...........0++eeeees Jane 
Un muchacho mejicano ........cccccccccccccccecccceesceess Ricardo 
Un vendedor de sarapes ........ccccccccccccvcccccseveeccesess Jaime 
Un nifio mejicamd.....cccccsccccccccccsecccoscnvecsegeceses Juanito 


Escena: Un mercado mejicano. 


(Los vendedores pregonan sus mercancias) 


Manolo: Flores, flores, 
Aqui las tengo, 
Gardenias, claveles 
De todos colores. 
Chaval: En este mercado 
Yo vendo canastas, 
Si quiere comprarlas 
Venga a revisarlas. 
Jaime: Vengan, vengan. 
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Aqui hay sarapes, 
Sarapes de lana 
Hechos a mano. 

Sra, Lépez: (Saludando a una amiga) Buenas tardes, Sefiora Ruiz. 3 Como 
esta usted hoy? Se ve muy bien. 

Sra, Ruiz; ; Buenas tardes, Sefiora Lépez! Si; estoy mejor que nunca. 
Y veo que usted se conserva muy bien. 

Sra. Lépez: :Le parece a usted asi? ; Gracias! ; Ah! ;si!, zha oido usted 
algo sobre la fiesta de hoy? 

Sra. Ruiz: 3 Fiesta, dice usted? No, no he oido ni una palabra. 

Sra. Lépez: Pues tendra lugar esta noche en la plaza. Dicen que sera una 
maravilla. 

Sra. Ruiz: Pues si es esta noche, tendré que apresurarme un poquito mas. 
Adidés, y muchas gracias por haberme dado noticias tan buenas. 

(Ella compra varias cosas en el mercado, y después se va 
para su casa. La Sra. Lépez hace lo mismo. En este mo- 
mento entra una seforita americana, Jane. Jane hace su 
entrada, observandolo todo) 

Chaval: (Se fija en la sefiorita americana, y trata de llamar su atencidn) 
; Cestas! ;cestas! Ah, sefiorita, ; quiere usted comprarme esta cestilla 
tan bonita? 

Jane: (Dirigiéndose a Chaval, le pregunta) : How much? 

Chaval: (No entiende la pregunta, y dice): ; Ay!, pero, sefiorita, no le 
puedo comprender, 3 qué haré? 

Jane: (Mira desesperadamente en un diccionario, y dice): :Cuanto . 
eh! ... mucho... cesta? (El vendedor la mira fijamente) No, no; 
that’ll never do. 

(El este momento entra un joven mejicano, y se da 
cuenta de los trabajos que la muchacha americana esta 
pasando, Se acerca y dice) : 

Ricardo: (A la muchacha): Do you veesh to buy thees cestas? He does 
not enderstand you. But wait, I weel feex everseing. (Al vendedor) : 
Sefior vendedor; esta sefiorita americana quiere comprar una cesta 
y desea saber cuanto vale. 

Chaval: ; Ah! Si, si . . . 3Con que eso es lo que queria decir? ; Ay, Dios 
mio, qué manera de hablar espafiol! Pues son a. . . cuatro pesos por 
ésta y cinco por aquélla, y ... 

Ricardo: (Interrumpiéndolo) ,Qué va, hombre! No te olvides que yo 
no soy americano. Tampoco soy mejicano, tonto. : Acuérdate! (Diri- 
giéndose a la muchacha) : He ees trying to . . . what you say . . . make 

you pay a leetle beet more. 
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Jane: Well, I like that one. (Sefialando una cesta pequeiia). 

Chaval: Esta. (Suspendiendo la cestica) Oigame, listo; 3a cuanto cree 
usted que la vendo yo? Yo sé lo que hago y yo arreglo los precios. 
j Ajem! Ahora, a cuatro pesos o nada. 

Ricardo: (Le dice sarcdsticamente): Pues nada. (Y dirigiéndose a la 
americana, le dice) Come, sefiorita, I weel feex you up with a nice 
cesta. He wants too much. (Y al vendedor le dice) : ; Ladrén! 

(Ambos se van del escenario y Chaval se ve desconcertado) 

Chaval : Por ser burro y terco, no gané nada. ; Caramba! 

Manolo: :; Qué tal, Chaval, cuantas vendiste? 

Chaval: ; Vaya, vaya!, no me vengas aqui con boberias. 3 Tu me vas a 
decir que no oiste a ese joven, o al listo, decir que yo cobro mucho 
por las cestas? 

Manolo: ; Ja, Ja! Si, si, lo he oido todo. Si quieres ser un buen vendedor, 
2 por qué no haces lo que hago yo? 

Chaval: Pues no me hara dafio el oirte. ; Habla! 

Manolo: Fijate bien. Aqui viene otra turista. (Y dirigiéndose a la turista, 
le dice) : Muy buenos dias, sefiorita. ; Desea usted comprar flores? 
Lola: Si, sefior. Yo quiero comprar unas gardenias, claveles, unas marga- 

ritas y aquéllas también. 

Manolo: (Juntando las flores) Si, aqui las tiene usted, y por ser tan 
guapa le regalo una gardenia para el pelo. 

Lola: Y ahora, 3 cuanto le debo? 

Manolo: Sesenta centavos. 

(Ella le da el dinero y, al volverse, tropieza con un nifio 
que vende mangos) 

Lola: ; Hola! muchachito, 3 qué vendes? 

Juanito: Mangos, maduritos y sabrosos. ;Quiere usted probarlos? 

Lola: Si, dame algunos. Pero, dime: zcOmo es que ti estas vendiendo 
mangos en la calle y no estas en la escuela? 

Juanito: Pero, sefiorita, 3no sabe usted que hoy es dia de fiesta? Mi mama 
me dijo que los nifios que no van a la escuela llegan a ser burros. 
Lola: ; Ah! si, perdéname. Es verdad. Pero, ten eso siempre en cuenta, 

que en este mundo hay ya bastantes burros. 

Manolo: Si, sefiorita, tiene usted mucha razén. 

Lola: Ven, nifiito, dime mas de la fiesta. 

(Lola y el muchacho se sientan en un banco que hay en la 
esquina del escenario. El vendedor de flores habla con el 
vendedor de cestas) 

Manolo: : Ves, Chaval? Ya tenemos bastantes burros. 

Chaval: Si, Manolo, hay que darte mérito. Como que tienes tanta suerte 
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hasta para que te toquen compradores que hablan espafiol. Y a mi 
me vienen listos para decirme lo que debo hacer. 

(En estos momentos se oyen voces cantando “La Golon- 

drina.” Lola se acerca al piblico y dice) : 

Lola: ; Qué ruidos son ésos? 

Juanito: Nuestra fiesta anual. Ya esta empezando. Mire, aqui vienen los 
cantadores. 

Lola: : Qué cantan? 

Juanito: Mi cancién favorita. . . . “La Golondrina.” 

(Después que cantan, Lola sale y dice): 

Lola: ; Ay! | qué preciosidad ! 

(El coro sale seguido de la muchacha Jane y de Ricardo. 
Se esparcen por el escenario y hablan bajito, mientras el 
cantante dice) : 

El cantante: Hoy empezamos nuestra fiesta anual e invitamos a todos a 
que oigan nuestros cantos y celebren con nosotros nuestra fiesta. 
| Gracias! Y ahora, 3a quién queremos oir cantar? 

Todos: (Gritando) ; A Carmencita! 

Carmencita: Si, amigos mios; para alegrar a todos cantaré “La Pan- 
chita.” 

(Cuando ella acaba de cantar todo el coro sale y canta 
con ella la misma cancién. Entonces todos aplauden) 

El cantante: Y ahora, : quién quiere bailar? 

Bailador : Yo bailaré con Rosita. 

Cantador: Muy bien. ; Masica! 

(Bailan al son de la “Cucaracha.” Después de bailar, 
aplauden, gritan vivas y bravos, etc.) 

Cantador: La complaciente Carmencita y yo cantaremos otra bella cancion 
de nuestro pais, “Cuatro Milpas.” 

(Acaba la cancién, los aplauden y Lola, hacia el publico, 
dice): 

Lola: ; Bravo, excelente! Y ahora, como a todos se nos acaba la hora de 
alegria, extiendo mi enhorabuena a Carmencita y a los otros canta- 
dores. ; Adiés, amigos! Hasta la vista. 

(Todos se van del escenario, siguiendo a Jane y Ricardo. 
El coro canta “Hasta la vista.” Chaval, Manolo y Jaime 
se ponen a pregonar otra vez) 

(Cae el telén) 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 











CONSTANCIO VIGIL, WRITER OF 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


iG WOULD be easy to call the life of Vigil a sort of fairy story in it- 

self with its sad moments transformed by spiritual magic into glad 
triumphs. One night as he lay in his cradle, a bullet meant for his father, 
editor of a country sheet known as La Ley, buried itself in the wood just 
over his head. He lost his mother when he was only a child, and his father 
when he was in his ’teens. Yet he forged all this misfortune into a great 
motive for overcoming obstacles and spreading good all about him. His 
story might be aptly chosen for a volume in the Horatio Alger series, with 
its sure formula of a poor boy facing fate, working hard, and achieving 
honor and fortune. But this would be a very superficial rendering of a 
great career whose real glory consists in a glowing spirituality and an 
immense love of children. 

One gets an intimate glimpse into Vigil’s childhood by reading his book 
Mangocho, used as a fourth-grade reader in the schools of Argentina since 
1928. The sixth edition (1940), with its sympathetic illustrations in color 
by Federico Ribas, is a lovely experience even for the adult. The charm of 
this book lies in its utter sincerity and simplicity as it recounts the adven- 
tures at home and in the field of a trusting and inquiring little lad. Some of 
its episodes are obviously recalled by the author from his own childhood: 
the early loss of his mother, the tales told him by the cook, his games, his 
elementary-school teachers, the first issue of a newspaper written by hand, 
his fear of the dark, the queer types observed in town, the insects and birds 
he studied with amused fascination, the sad loss of his father, the trans- 
formation of his grief into an abiding sense of the companionship of his 
parents. Mangocho is more than a mere succession of childish scenes and 
deeds ; it imparts a sense of the inner experience of growing up and facing 
life, of a little mind expanding into adolescence against a background of 
nature, of trees sheltering and the sky smiling upon every youthful adven- 
ture. This little book is already an Argentine classic but it deserves to 
be internationally known. Its pages limpidly reflect universal boyhood un- 


*For a full analysis of Vigil’s thought and influence, see Constancio C. Vigil, el 
Sembrador, by Luis Villaronga, Biblioteca de autores portorriquetios, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 1939, 
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folding amidst the surprising and fascinating figures of a strange new 
world that beckons eagerly.? 

Mangocho furnishes a perfect starting-point for our voyage of discovery 
into Vigil’s mind as this author develops unerringly from a background of 
realism and observation into the creation of children’s tales, of which he 
has written nearly a hundred. But the discussion of this particular facet of 
the author’s imaginative work will mean more if we remember that before 
writing children’s tales he had already received wide acclaim for two great 
achievements, either of which is sufficient to perpetuate his name. He is the 
founder and organizer of the great publishing firm of Buenos Aires known 
as “Editorial Atlantida,” which issues that notable series of magazines, 
Atlantida, El Grdafico, Billiken (for children), Para Ti (for women), La 
Chacra (for farmers). These magazines of wide circulation have brought 
the publishers both wealth and honor. But even more significant in estimat- 
ing Vigil’s true stature is the famous little book, El Erial, now translated 
into various languages,* and becoming known all over the world as a sort 
of “Bible for Today.” Every one of its thirteen chapters is a luminous 
source of inspiration and comfort to those who are weary and need new 
insight into the eternal values of spiritual man. It is not a text for sectarian- 
ism, but a deeply moving book preaching a doctrine of human dignity and 
brotherly trust that may well make it a guide to the world of tomorrow. 
Vigil is modest, makes no attempt at publicity despite the fact he is a 
publisher, and leaves to the irresistible forces of good in the world the 
task of spreading his message. 

But it is Vigil’s books for children that concern us here. They may be 
divided into two classes: first, the bright fanciful tales of the animal 
world ; and second, the series of simple and elevating moral teachings he 


*It is much less sentimental than Cuore of Edmondo de Amicis; it has none of 
the fantastic of Alice in Wonderland or of Pinocchio; its specific quality is realistic 
observation as reported by a youngster. It seems remarkable that a mature man could 
recall so vividly the mental experience of his boyhood. Anatole France does a similar 
thing in Le livre de mon ami and in the Pierre Noziére series, but this great writer’s 
complex art prevents him from achieving the identification with childhood accom- 
plished by Vigil. 

*In a recent letter, Félix Real Torralba, secretario of the “Editorial Atlantida,” 
informs me that a translation into English is now under way. He is not specific as to 
the publisher or the probable date of appearance. In the Brett and Kurz Intermediate 
Spanish Grammar and Readings, Appleton-Century, 1942, selections from El! Erial 
are included (pp. 274-280). [The reference may be to the edition of La hormiguita 
viajera published by Las Américas Publishing Company, 36 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Yonkers (4), N.Y., with Spanish text and English translation (by Gilda Massa) 
on opposite pages, illustrations by Ribas. The same firm has published Seeds, a selec- 
tion of extracts from the works of Vigil, translated by Nina Bull of Columbia Uni- 
versity. (There is a frontispiece portrait of Vigil.) Both editions are inexpensive. 
Eprror.] 
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groups into clusters of truth for the young. Of the latter we might mention 
Vida espiritual (1939), La educacién del hijo (2nd ed. 1941), Amar es 
vivir and Vidas que pasan (both 1941). Marta y Jorge, which has achieved 
thirteen editions, has some seventy-five little chapters, each a poem in itself, 
celebrating some delightful aspect of the natural world that surrounds 
the child. None of these books is properly a collection of stories. 

The tales for children, issued by “Atlantida” in uniform format, comprise 
at present sixteen volumes issued under the general title of Biblioteca in- 
fantil Atléntida. Each book of the series contains approximately sixty 
pages (7” by 1034”) of reading matter brightly touched up with illustra- 
tions in color, bound in gay red with a typical illustration pasted on the 
front cover. The titles are: 

1. Misia Pepa y otros cuentos. 

2. Los Chanchin y otros cuentos. 

3. El mono relojero y otros cuentos. 

4. Mufiequita y otros cuentos. 

5. Los ratones campesinos y otros cuentos. 
6. Gorgorino y otros cuentos. 

7. Tragapatos y otros cuentos. 

8. Misericordia y otros cuentos. 

9. La hormiguita viajera y otros cuentos. 
10. El manchado y otros cuentos, 
11. La dientuda y otros cuentos. 
12. Cartas a gente menuda. 
13. La reina de los pajaros. 
14. Chicharrén. 
15. El bosque azul. 
16. Juan Pirincho. 


Almost every page has fanciful drawings, nine-tenths of them in rich 
color, and so aptly conceived and executed that they add much charm to 
the tales. Some of them are full-page, some streak over the tops of two 
pages with rainbow splashing, a few are just pen-and-ink. Federico Ribas 
has done most of them and his art shows the most extraordinary variety 
of posturings of our animal characters as they go about their laughable 
adventurings. The pictures are in themselves endlessly fascinating. No 
adult could pass them by, let alone a child. 

All told there are approximately five stories in each of the first eleven 
books. No. 12 is really not a collection of stories but a series of inspira- 
tional letters teaching little folk the value of diligence and observation, 
all feelingly written and giving the vivid impression that Argentine children 
are like those in the United States and the world over. No. 13 is an elabora- 
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tion of Gorgorino in No. 6, and similarly Nos. 14, 15, and 16 are all exten- 
sions and developments of stories told in previous books. It will suffice 
then for our purpose if we limit ourselves to the first eleven volumes. 

The reading of these fifty-odd stories is a treat. They all move rapidly 
amidst the scenes of the animal world, with a lot of amusing and character- 
istic incidents grouped around situations quite familiar in the daily living of 
our own human families. As is the case with great tellers of fables and 
fairy stories, Vigil conveys to his little readers the sense of zest and adven- 
ture combined with wonder and meaning. Not all of his actors are ani- 
mals; some are just people playing the Human Comedy, and they leave 
a deeper understanding of certain queer members of our human species. 
In almost all cases one finishes the story with a smile at the similarity 
between animal and human problems. The author knows children, of that 
there is no doubt, but he also knows his animal kingdom of the field and 
forest. While there is never any attempt at straight natural history, his 
creatures reveal their habits by their attitudes and actions. The snail looks 
at the cricket “con los ojos que posee en las puntas de los cuernos mas 
grandes,” and the cricket listens with one leg raised “pues no tienen el 
oido en la cabeza sino en las patitas delanteras.” Only incidentally do we 
note how the birds work busily to build their nests, what the field mouse 
seeks as it snoops around to choose a hole; we see antennae waving in all 
directions as the ants line up for the day’s task, and hear the music of grass- 
hoppers as they trot out their fiddles in the night; we even crane around 
painfully with the owl who can’t turn his eyes. We make acquaintance 
with a host of our fellow-denizens of the earth, dogs, rabbits, chickens, 
frogs, pigs, goats, rats, and cats, we burrow with the insects below 
the top of our soil and perch with the birds in the trees. Getting food 
and bringing up their young seems to be the main job for all of them, and 
if a few go off on random adventures, they generally struggle back like 
La Fontaine’s pigeon to the safe shelter of the natural routine. They often 
act puzzled and seem none the wiser for all that they have lived. We 
laugh at their automatism till the subtle suggestion penetrates that our hu- 
man capacity of memory is a precious possession. We human creatures 
at least should learn from our past mistakes. 

One hesitates to sketch some of these stories for fear of giving the im- 
pression that they are prosaic or observational, possibly preachy. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. However, the outlines that follow should 
at least convey a sense of their variety and whimsicality. It will be helpful 
if the reader can clothe them, as Vigil does, with the quality of variegated 
and dangerous living in the midst of field and forest, and if he can sense 
his own human groping through the gestures of the little brethren of 
feather and fur. 
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Mis1a Pepa. The parrot is planning to go to the city and asks all her friends 
what they want her to bring back for them. She has so many friends all over 
the trees of the woods and is so punctilious about asking them that she just 
can’t fix a date for her departure. After her many farewells, she has forgotten 
which she has seen and starts the round all over again. Her friends get wise 
to her with a result that is pretty hard on the poor old garrulous thing. How- 


ever, in this case, the punishment fits the crime of talking too much and doing 
too little. 


Ext Patitro Giorén. A duck tries to swallow a bedspring that looks to his glut- 
tonous eyes like a coiled worm. The thing fastens, to his bewilderment, around 
his neck and clamps his beak shut. He can’t do a thing while the others eat 
their fill. When he is really hungry the mother duck pulls the spring off. 


Lo MAs InUt1t pet Munpo, The animal kingdom is a closed union. A new 
animal never seen before, bedecked with fur, shell, and feathers, applies for 
admission. The conclave presided over by the lion argues the case and finally 
decides to let the newcomer in if he will feed only on the most useless thing 
in the world, namely worms. At this juncture the poor humble earthworm ap- 
pears and makes a fine spirited defense of its importance in the scheme of na- 
ture. Result, refusal of a union card to Mr. Furshellfeathers. 


Un ExrraNXo GuarpiAn. A night-watchman in the village sees a queer fellow 
coming toward him in the dark. In reality it is a poor scarecrow, just longing 
for some human conversation. When the watchman reports this adventure 
to his wife, she knows he dozes on the job. The next day she takes her husband 


to the field where the scarecrow is watching. But he is not convinced that he 
dreamt. 


Et Mono Retojero. A monkey steals away from his master the watchmaker, 
and tries to sell watches to his fellow-animals. He leads a hard life as a 
salesman and has a funny time explaining the importance of time to his com- 
rades of the woods. He finally returns to his cage disgusted, 


Santo Remepio. A boy is engaged to work in a candy store. Now he can stuff 
himself when the boss is not looking. The proprietor purposely leaves him alone 
in the store and so the sweets disappear, Presently the boy feels queer. The 
pictures in this case tell the sad story very adequately. After a week of ill- 
ness, he returns to work afraid the boss will not take him back. On the con- 


trary, he is a welcome employee for he has gone through the cure and will never 
touch the sweet stuff again. 


Los EscaraBajJos ¥ LA MONEDA DE Oro. Some one drops a gold coin in the 
beetle’s front yard. The news spreads among animals that the beetle family 
has become very rich. All line up respectfully and bow when the beetles pass. 
Life has indeed changed for these humble creatures and they enjoy the adula- 
tion. One day some one picks up the coin and the beetles take a tumble in the 
public esteem. No more bowing and scraping when they go by. 


CaBEzA DE Fierro. An obstinate burro does everything he is warned not to 
do. Thus he brays when good donkeys should be asleep and gets a beating, 
he butts a rock and gets bruised, he attacks wasps and gets bitten. He always 
gets hurt and never learns anything. Finally, when he is told not to go into 
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the forest because the lion will eat him, off he goes. Our sympathies are 
rather with the burro because his antics are funny, and quite human. 


La Liesre ¥ LA TortuGA. This time it is the hare that gets beaten in the 
classic race, and by an inventiveness on the part of the turtle that takes ad- 
vantage of the pep and speed of Brer Rabbit. 


Gorcortno, The little yellow bird sings but its warble has a plaintive sound. 
The Queen of Birds appears and grants it its wish to wander forth at night 
in any form, provided it returns to the cage before dawn. First, the bird goes 
out as a mouse, finds it dangerous, The second night it is a bat, but returns 
terribly scared. It takes on other guises, but each has its dangers. In the end 
it settles contentedly down to being a little yellow bird. 


AVENTURAS DE UN Boron. A button arrives in Buenos Aires from Europe. It 
is detached from its card and sold separately from its brothers. Sewn on a 
vest, it gets lost, is picked up by a tramp, resewn, relost, finally picked up by a 
boy who takes it back with him to Europe. An amusing whimsicality. 


Los ENANITOS JARDINEROS. The heartwarming story of beneficent dwarfs, who 
do a swell job at night in the gardens, toil to encourage vegetables and fruit 
to ripen. They are also helpful in the homes of people, though never seen. 
On January 6, they make sure that the children’s shoes are filled with gifts 
which they wheedle out of a rich man of the place. 


Los Catorce. A band of seven white and seven black cats practically turn the 
village upside down in their midnight maraudings, One night the white cats 
take the lead, the next night the black ones do the scouting. The villagers come 
to blows, for they can’t agree on whether their tormentors are black or white. 
Only years later do they find out that both sides are right. 


Siete CHAtecos. A charming story of the old-clothes man who begs for dis- 
carded articles, puts them on as he gets them till he resembles a bag with 
half-a-dozen hats perched on top of one another. At night he distributes 
his spoils to the poor who need them, 


Misericorpia. The extraordinary life at night of the marionettes, who get even 
for the beatings given them by one of their band, Misericordia. He pleads that 
it is not really his doing. The beautiful Rosita finally rescues him. 


Los Anteojos. A weasel discovers a pair of opera-glasses left by a picnicking 
party in the grass, He looks through the large end and sees everything small 
and distant. He yells to his wife to come over, although she is beside him, He 
spies a distant horse who steps on him and a distant bull who tosses him over 
his horns. To save his life, Mrs. Weasel drops the glasses into the creek. 


La Hormicuita Viajera. A poor little ant gets picked up in a napkin and 
shut into a basket after a picnic. When released she is very far from home. 
She starts wandering back to her anthill and has many thrilling adventures 
as she inquires her way. She meets much kindness on the road, also some 
menacing strangers, but her persistence wins. 


Ex Mancuapo. Here we have the joyful adventures of a cricket who is a nat- 
ural leader and more intelligent than his comrades. He protects them, plays 
tricks on their enemies, travels far, sees much, finally gets back to his people 
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in time to save them from famine. Mr, Spotty is a lovely fellow who somehow 
manages to keep his fiddle dry and his spirits up. 


Et Ganso Bromista. The goose as a practical joker. He has great success 
with a string which he asks others to pull hard, then suddenly releases by open- 
ing his beak. Well, he does not laugh last in this story. 


PosrecitTa Yo. A lazy squirrel that will not fend for itself. Papa and Mamma 
try their best but it is no go. They finally abandon their offspring, who ends 
up, as you would expect, in a squirrel cage. 


La Dientupa. A little rat is caught in a cage. The parents are worried. They 
finally get Aunt Toothy to gnaw the wires in exchange for a grain of rice, 
a pea, and a husband. But her suitor is scared when he sees her teeth as she 
rips the wires of the trap, and he scampers off while he still can. 


What has been sketched in these outlines should indicate that despite 
the delightful inventiveness and whimsicality of the stories, their author 
has often tucked away unobtrusively some wise moral or bit of instruc- 
tion. He presents his episodes as simply and as naturally as life offers 
us both joys and sorrows, from all of which there is something to learn 
for the open-eyed. The tales of Vigil meet the test because they are fas- 
cinating to adults as well as to children in their symbolical depth, echoing 
at both levels of maturity. Perhaps the true intent as well as the fine art of 
Vigil can best be expressed in his own words: “Es necesario estudiar 
en un libro infantil lo que dice y lo que calla; lo que el autor ha expresado 
y lo que el nifio supone o imagina después de la lectura. Nadie puede 
influir mas en el futuro de una sociedad que los autores de libros leidos 
por muchos nifios. El hombre y la mujer del porvenir son en gran parte 
formados por las primeras lecturas.’”* 

The last statement shows Vigil’s underlying motive as a teller of stories 
for children and the high place he attributes to the art in the life of the 
race. He aims at results more lasting than passing amusement, though his 
skill with natural dialogue, combined with his gay imagination, achieves 
both interest and delight. His basic intention remains that of having his 
cheerful readers unconsciously absorb little lessons in living. 





WHAT NAZIFIED EDUCATION MEANS 


“Recent tests given young German prisoners in Canada show that, while 
they have high mechanical skill, they have little knowledge of cultural 
subjects and the social sciences. Furthermore, these young Germans have 
little or no initiative. They have to be told how to think, how to make their 
moral choices. Most of them never heard of Wagner. They have almost no 
knowledge of art, music, and the many things which add to the finer side of 
living.’—Dr, Epuarp LINDEMAN, quoted in Pennsylvania Public Instruction, 
September, 1942. 


* Quoted from the back cover of No, 16. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR... 








To tHe Epriror or HISPANIA: 


In looking over the issues of Hispania for 1942-43, I am struck by the array 
of sections which touch upon the fight waged by some educationists against 
disciplines like the languages. You have printed among others: “An Education- 
ist Inferiority Complex” (December, p. 450) ; “Some Intellectually Dishonest 
Arguments—and Some That Are ‘Plain Dumb’—Against the Study of For- 
eign Languages” (May, p. 171); “Our Friends the Educationists” (December, 
p. 468, February, p. 91, May, p. 216), with “quotes” from many sources selected 
by you; these and various editorials on the vagaries of some educationists. 

We teachers who read and relish this material that ‘pulls no punches’ can 
appreciate the good fight that Hispanza is putting up against this educationist 
racket imposed upon our liberal arts system by teachers’ colleges working 
through state legislatures. But after all, we are like church members listening 
to a sermon much more needed by those who don’t have our church habits. 

What I presume to propose is that we strengthen your arm, Mr. Editor, by 
sending you the price of a year’s subscription to be presented at your discre- 
tion to those who are worth winning to our side: legislators, school-board 
members, superintendents and principals, and even professors in teachers col- 
leges, of whom there are many fine ones. For each subscription sent in from 
any state, you might pick some recipient in that state. In this way our point of 
view would reach those in high places who need information and enlighten- 
ment to gain a true perspective. If enough of us respond to such a sensible 
strategy of approach, the effect for good can far outweigh the slight outlay. 
If you publish this letter, you may find to your delight that many of us want 
to back you up in such an enterprise. 

You will find enclosed my check for two dollars, which I shall ask you to 
use for the purpose indicated above. I suggest that you get up an accompanying 
letter to go with the formal presentation of these subscriptions and I hope you 
will accept this from me as an investment bound to pay handsome dividends. 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, 


Flushing, New York 


[We agree with Professor Kurz that there are many fine educationists, some 
of whom, like Kandel and Bagley and Knight and Bode, have spoken up in 
defense of content-knowledge and against the misrepresentation of American 
education by the “lunatic fringe” among educationists and the “man milliners 
in education.” If others are inclined to follow Dr. Kurz’s lead, we suggest that 
they themselves pick the recipient they wish to honor, and send the subscrip- 
tion fee direct to the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Graydon S,. DeLand, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, who will, we are sure, send an appro- 
priate letter announcing the subscription. For the first “honor subscription,” 
we have nominated a staunch friend of the humanities, Professor I. L. Kandel 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. Eprror.] 























“SHOP-TALK” . . 








zCOMO SE DICE ESO? 


(Expresiones seleccionadas de los periddicos, revistas 
y radioemisiones de hoy dia) 


Ernest E, STowELi 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


I 
LA VIDA ACTUAL 


air raid incursién aérea 

air-raid warden _ vigilante contra ataques aéreos 
Atlantic Charter Carta del Atlantico 
attorney general fiscal 

Axis soldier ejeliano 

blackout opacamiento, oscurecimiento 
daylight raid raid de pleno dia 
day-nursery centro infantil 

first-aid station estacién de primeros auxilios 
fifth-columnist  § quinta-columnista 
inspection tour jira de inspeccién 
rationing § racionamiento 

lasting peace paz duradera 

North African norafricano 

register § inscribirse 

rescue squad equipo de rescatadores 
scrap material de desecho 
slowing-down  entorpecimiento 
United Nations Naciones Unidas 
war bond bono de guerra 

war effort esfuerzo bélico 

war stamp timbre de guerra 

WPB Junta de Produccién Bélica 


EN GUERRA: EN EL AIRE? 
bomber  bombardero 
bombing plane avidn de bombardeo 
dive-bomber  avidn de picada 
dive-bombing  bombardeo en picada 
fall directly upon caer de Ueno sobre 
fighter plane  avidn de combate 
Flying Fortress fortaleza volante (voladora, aérea) 


?Véase también la lista suplementaria: M. E. Nunn, J. W. Schweitzer, “War 
Terms in Spanish,” The Modern Language Journal, March, 1942, XXVI, 191. 
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forced landing  aterrizaje forzado 

four-motored bomber  bombardero cuadrimotor 
fuel-gauge indicador de nivel del combustible 
gun-turret torreta 

heavier-than-air machine  aparato mds pesado que el aire 
helicopter helicéptero 

interceptor plane  avidn interceptor 

make a parachute-jump lanzarse en paracaidas 

pursuit plane avidn de caza 

roar of a plane sumbido de un avidn 

shoot down derribar, abatir 

steam-powered plane aeroplano de propulsién de vapor 
stratosphere estratésfera 

take off despegarse, levantar el vuelo 

take-off despegue 

test-flight ensayo 

torpedo plane avién lanzatorpedo 

tow plane avién remolcador 

wind-tunnel tunel aerodindmico 


ASI SE DICE 


award a prize conceder un premio 

be shot to death ser muerto a tiros 

Boy Scouts Muchachos Exploradores 
bulkhead  muralla de proteccién 

bus autobis 

clip a coupon _ recortar un cupdn 

“get mad” encorajinarse 

make up for a deficiency subsanar una falta 
parking meter reloj de estacionamiento 
phonograph record disco (para fonégrafo) 
pioneer pionero 

run over  atropellar 

slit the throat rebanar el cuello 

sure step paso acertado 

take place _— celebrarse, registrarse 

thumb through hojear 

triplets hijos triates 


BRIDGE-PLAYING IN SPANISH 


WIiLLIs Knapp JoNes AND CarLos EscuDERO 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


This list of card terms was compiled from many sources. A charming 
Chilean family, insisting that bridge be played in Spanish, taught many of the 
terms to one of the compilers on a trip to South America. A gambler of El 
Paso supplied a number of phrases. An advertising pamphlet from G. M. Pati- 
son about his Mexican tours added others. Yet the subject is not exhausted. 


pe 
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The Espasa Calpe Enciclopedia, under the entry “naipes”, provides many other 
words, along with a history of playing cards and directions for playing a num- 
ber of Spanish card-games. But with the vocabulary here given the average 
American student can say all he needs to say during a bridge-game (except 
for exclamations, which belong in another category). This list also provides 
material for Spanish Clubs and conversation classes, 


THE PLAYERS 
to play cards—echar los naipes or las cartas 
player—jugador; jugadora: expert—perito 
partner—compajiero 
opponent—contrario 
Tue Carps 
playing card—el naipe; carta 
face of a card—cara; dibujo 
back of a card—pinta 
design on back—mosqueta 
deck of cards—baraja; paquete 
suit—palo ; basto: longest and strongest—mds largo y mds fuerte 
club—el trébol, (bastos) 
diamond—el diamante 
heart—el corazén 
spade—espada; lanza; pic; pica (Colombia) 
major suit—palo mayor 
lower suit—de menor rango 
joker—malilla; chinforin or comodin (Mexico) 
ace-—el as 
king—el rey 
queen—reina ; dama; Q (Colombia, pronounced “cu”) ; Cuca or cuina (Mexico), 
[Spanish cards (see final paragraphs) have no queen.] 
jack—el jack; jota; sota; on Mexican border, joto (“sissy” in Mexico) 
face-card—mono (King and Jack), mona (Queen) 
other cards—el diez de espada, etc. 
hand (of cards)—#mano ; abanico 


BEGINNING OF PLAY 
to choose seats—escoger linea 
to shuffle—barajar; mezclar; a shuffle—un baraje 
to cut—cortar; alzar 
to deal—dar; repartir; distribuir: Who deals?—gQuién da? 
dealer—el dealer; repartidor; el que da 


BIDDING 
to bid—hablar ; declarar; a postar; hacer una declaracién de ... (un trébol or un 
sintriunfo “no trump”): to evaluate the hand—avaluar la mano 
to open bidding—abrir las declaraciones or el remate 
(opening) bid—declaracién (de apertura); apuesta; canto 
bidder—el declarante 
to be vulnerable—estar vulnerable 
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defensive bid—declaracién defensiva: forcing bid—apuesta obligante 
biddable suit—palo declarable 

singleton—una semi-falla 

doubleton—un doblete 

honor trick—baza de honor: honor strength—fuerza en honores 
playing trick—baza jugable 

quick trick—baza mate; baza segura 

length and strength of suit—la longitud y fuersa del palo 
stakes—fundo: a cent a point—un centavo el tanto (or el punto) 
response—res puesta 

to pass—pasar: a pass—un pase 

weak hand—mano nula or débil 

to double—doblar: I double—contro 

(informative) double—doble informativo or informatorio 

to keep the bidding open—mantener las declaraciones abiertas 

to raise the bid—subir or alzar las declaraciones : a raise—subida ; alza 
to redouble—redoblar 

(demand) take-out—sacada (mandatoria) 

take-out bid—declaracién de sacada 

to jump bid—saltar la declaracién 

to play a hand at (two no trump)—jugar una mano en (dos sin-triunfo) 
the dummy—el muerto 


Action STARTS 


South gets the bid at five spades—Sur lleva la mano a cinco espadas 
to lead—salir ; jugar; hacer una salida: Who leads ?—jQuién es mano? 
the hand playing after the opener—sega 

West leads the king—Oeste sale con el rey 

North takes it with the ace—Norte mata (or come) con el as 

East discards a ten—Este descarta un diez 

the last hand—la moza; saga 

a play—jugada: choice of play—carteo: round—ronda 

to follow suit—corresponder (a la salida) 

to lead out trumps—arrastrar or sacar los triunfos 

to make (a suit) good—afirmar (un palo) 

to clear a suit—limpiar un palo: to discard—descartar; hacer un descarte 
to establish a long suit—establecer un palo largo 

to top a card—levantar; cargar 

to cover an honor with an honor—cubrir un honor con otro 

to trump—fallar (literally “to lack”) ; triunfar; cortar con 

to finesse—hacer un impasse or una finesse 

to renig—revocar 

a run of luck—racha 

a run of clubs—un corte de tréboles 

in the opponent’s hand—en el poder del contrario 

on the board—en la mesa (de baraja) 

trumps went around twice—habia dos vueltas de triunfos 
cross-ruff—? (Maybe someone can supply this phrase) 

to trump an ace—triunfar un as 
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Enp oF GAME 
to get set—perder; quedar castigado; tener... puntos de mulia 
to win a hand—ganar la mano 
to fulfil the contract—cumplir con or hacer su contrato 
to make a game—hacer juego; Uegar a juego 
to make an extra trick—ganar una baza extra 
small slam—pequetio slam: grand slam—gran slam; mayor capote 
leg—manga 
to win the rubber—ganar la partida or el rubber 
to go down a hundred points—caer cien puntos 
score—et tanto: to keep score—llevar la cuenta (or los tantos) 
to play a tie-breaking game—jugar las contras 


EXPRESSIONS FROM OTHER CarD-GAMES 
a run—corrida; escalera; escalerilla 
cards from one to six are “chicos”; those above are “grandes” 
in baccarat the eight is la petite or la chica; the nine is la brutal 
flor matiza—a flush that won’t pan out 
flor corrida—straight flush 
par inglés—A-K or A-Q (that are good only to bluff) 


GAMBLING PHRASES 
to cheat—trampear; hacer trampas 
to win by cheating—dar un muerto 
trick or deceit—flor 
to switch decks (also, slang, “to double cross,” to court two girls at the same 
time )—jugar a dos barajas 
to deal (in gambling game)—+tallar: dealer—el tallador 
customer (“sucker”)—pinto 
long card (for stacking a deck)—naipe de mayor 
card cut on slant—naipe de tercio 
to stack the deck—florear el naipe 


OBSERVATIONS 


A deck of Spanish playing cards has only forty-eight cards, twelve in each 
suit. The suits in descending order of value are: oro (indicated by round gold 
coins with red centers), copas (goblets), espadas (really the swords that the 
name indicates), and bastos (clubs somewhat like Irish shillalahs). They are 
supposed to derive from feudal times. The oro stands for the powerful merchant 
class; the copa is the clergy’s chalice; the espada represents the noble; and 
the bastos typify the serfs. 

Since Spaniards do not believe in playing with women, their decks have no 
Queen. The highest card is the rey de oros (all Kings are represented stand- 
ing and carrying a sword, cup, etc.). Next comes the caballo (a horse carry- 
ing a rider); then comes the sota (a page or imfante or prince) standing. 
Finally come nine numbered cards in each suit, the ace of bastos being the 
lowest card in the deck. 

In telling fortunes, the caballo de copas is the unlucky card. 

In some card-games, like tute, only forty cards are used, the nines and eights 
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being extracted. The winner is the one who collects all (“tutti” in Italian) 
the reyes or caballos. Rules for card-games have not been given here because 
of the difficulties of telling someone how to play a game. Most people have 
to be shown. 


INTER-AMERICAN WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


Haroip E. Davis 
Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


During the past summer groups of United States teachers gathered in some 
twenty-five colleges and universities throughout the nation for Inter-American 
teacher-workships, sponsored or aided by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. These groups prepared teaching plans and new text- 
materials and studied how to utilize the language, geography, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, history, literature, music, and art of the other Americas to 
enrich instructional programs. During the coming year this army of over two 
thousand teachers will be in a position to make a notable contribution to the 
Inter-American program of cooperation and solidarity through the schools of 
this country, 

No two of these workshops were the same, In each case the nature of the 
program was determined chiefly by the resources available in the institution 
and by the interests and needs of the particular group of teachers. The work- 
shops at Mills College; Teachers College, Columbia; The College of the In- 
carnate Word, San Antonio; and the Texas College for Women emphasized 
instruction in Spanish and Portuguese languages and culture. Mills College, 
the University of Florida, and the University of Texas were concerned with 
English. The largest number of workshops were concerned with the Inter- 
American content of the school curriculum. They included the University of 
Chicago, George Peabody Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Mar- 
quette University, University of South Dakota, University of Louisville, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Harvard University, University of Kansas City, and one 
sponsored jointly by the St. Louis Schools, St. Louis University, and Washing- 
ton University. Several of these workshops, in addition to the one at St. Louis, 
were undertaken with the cooperation of the public schools. The interests of 
teacher participants covered a wide range, and included children’s literature, 
children’s songs, folk dances, and materials for art, reading, geography, and 
history in the elementary schools. Secondary-school teachers pursued problems 
concerned with teaching Spanish and Portuguese, the content of courses on 
Latin America, or the question of incorporating Latin American materials in 
the present curriculum. Some teachers concerned themselves with broader 
aspects of orienting our education to the needs of the permanent Inter-Amer- 
ican program. 

In some ways the most significant and certainly the most distinctive work- 
shops were those concerned with the educational problems of our Spanish- 
speaking Southwest. During the summer of 1942 the schools of the County of 
Los Angeles under the leadership of Superintendent C. C. Trillingham and 
Mrs. Marie Hughes took the initiative with a workshop to provide special 
training for these teachers to enable them to deal more effectively with the 
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special problems of the communities in which they taught. Individual and 
community health, vocational guidance, the teaching of English to children 
from Spanish-speaking families, cultural understanding through appreciation 
of Latin American cultural backgrounds, school recreational programs in 
which children of both Anglo-American and Hispanic American backgrounds 
share games, songs, and other recreational forms, adult education—these are 
a few of the fields which the teachers of Los Angeles explored. This past summer 
found similar workshop programs at the University of Denver; New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona; Our Lady of the Lake College in San Antonio, 
Texas; Southwest Texas Teachers College, San Marcos; The University of 
Wyoming; Claremont Colleges (in cooperation with the schools of San Dimas, 
California) ; and in Los Angeles, where county and city schools cooperated. 
A new note was added in the workshops in Texas, where problems of teaching 
Spanish in the elementary school were studied. 

Perhaps most distinctive in this respect was the workshop at New Mexico 
Highlands University. Here twenty teachers from small towns in the neighbor- 
hood of Las Vegas were selected for training in a special program intended to 
make the school a center for community education. After these teachers have 
received the training of the workshop they will return to their home com- 
munities to continue their program through a regular series of educational 
broadcasts from the University. Radio scripts in Spanish have been prepared 
during the summer on a wide variety of topics, directed to improvement of 
community life, health, agriculture, and pride in the Spanish cultural heritage. 

The summer teacher-workshop is no longer a novelty in this country. The 
Commission on Teacher Training of the American Council on Education has 
used it with far-reaching results, The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, the Cooperative Study in General Education spon- 
sored by the General Education Board, the North Central Association’s study 
of the preparation of high-school teachers, and the program recently under- 
taken by the Southern colleges and secondary schools, with the support of the 
General Education Board, made use of this effective instrument for preparing 
groups of teachers to face new educational problems and the demands of a 
new educational program. The secret of the workshop’s success lies in the 
manner in which it challenges individual initiative in a cooperative enterprise. 
Each teacher brings to the workshop his own problem or project. There he 
finds the stimulus of others working on similar problems, and the advice of a 
competent group of consultants. Programs are enriched by occasional lectures, 
but the normal procedure consists of cooperative work in informal groups. It 
was natural enough, therefore, that teachers should have turned to this method 
of teacher training to meet the demands for educational implementation of the 
Good Neighbor Policy and the program of hemispheric solidarity. 

One of the most significant contributions of these Inter-American workshops 
is that they are a direct approach to the problem of training teachers already 
in service. If education is to play a continuing role in the development of 
hemisphere solidarity, the rank and file of our teachers must be better informed 
on the geography, people, history, and language and culture of our southern 
neighbors. The workshops of the past summer are an encouraging evidence of 
progress in this direction. Since most of the workshops produced programs, 
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teaching plans, course outlines, outlines of teaching units, and new teaching 
materials, it is particularly important that plans be made for follow-up con- 
ferences and reports on the success of the various materials developed. The 
Division of Science and Education of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in consultation with the United States Office of Education, 
is already developing plans to this end. 


WHY WASTE TIME? REPORT ON THE PRELIMINARY 
SPANISH PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Sturcis E, Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


The general language objective of the Foreign Area and Language Study 
Program (Curriculum No. 704), scheduled to begin at the University of North 
Carolina on August 9, 1943 was very clear, namely to impart to the trainee a 
command of the colloquial form of the language. What was not clear was the 
previous preparation that could be expected of the trainees. What languages 
had they studied before? What languages did they speak? What was their 
proficiency in the particular language they were to study? These were some of 
the questions it was felt desirable to have answered before full plans could be 
drawn up for the nine-months’ course. 

With little advance notice the trainees began to come in, not on August 9 
but on July 19, three weeks ahead of schedule. Faced with this unexpected 
situation, it was evident that a preliminary program should be devised so that 
the time between July 19 and August 9 would not be wasted. Since it appeared 
that not all the trainees would come at the same time, this program would 
have to be flexible enough to accommodate all comers, and they would have to 
be absorbed as soon as they arrived. With the above facts in mind, a highly 
intensive course in Spanish was arranged for the eighty trainées who were to 
study that language. It was designed to provide not only for those who al- 
ready had some knowledge of Spanish, but also for beginners, since it was 
found that a considerable number had never studied the language before. With 
three weeks in which to work, classes were set up for instruction in grammar, 
vocabulary drill, phonetics, and conversation. Classes were held for five periods 
a day, five days a week. G. R. Hernandez was in general charge of the pro- 
gram, assisted by R. S. Boggs (Phonetics) ; John Keller (Elementary Gram- 
mar); W. P. Carrier (Vocabulary Drill); and Guillermo Brown, Federico 
Gil, and César Grafia (Conversation). 

The objectives of the intensive course were: to impart basic principles of 
grammar and pronunciation; to present Spanish words of most frequent oc- 
currence; to impart a general idea of the principles of Spanish pronunciation ; 
to explain differences in pronunciation in different parts of the Spanish-speak- 
ing world; to teach the trainees to understand simple Spanish of average 
difficulty ; and to acquire some facility in speaking. The over-all objective was 
of course to prepare each trainee for the formal program which was to start 
on August 9. 


The beginners devoted two hours daily, and the more advanced trainees one 
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hour daily, to grammar. The usual exercises in a typical Spanish grammar 
were studied, with explanations in English of grammatical principles. At the 
end of the three weeks tests were given, which showed that the soldiers had 
memorized most of the words and understood the grammatical principles that 
had been presented. For vocabulary drill the group was divided into two sec- 
tions, beginners and those who had studied before, and Russell’s Most Common 
Spanish Words and Idioms was used as a text. The whole book was covered, 
with emphasis on understanding the Spanish word when pronounced. Trainees 
were requested to make special note of words that proved difficult, and sug- 
gestions were given for remembering these words through association. At the 
end of the three weeks two tests were given covering the entire book, and the 
results showed that the men had made better than satisfactory progress in this 
part of the work. In phonetics the whole group met as a unit for one hour a 
day for two weeks, The trainees were given a list of phonetic symbols for all 
Spanish sounds, with words showing typical combinations in which these 
sounds occurred. Considerable attention was devoted to the mechanics of the 
pronunciation of these sounds. Dialect variations were explained at some 
length in order to put the group in the right frame of mind to appreciate the 
varied pronunciation of different speakers, and stress was given to the proper 
approach to training the ear to a foreign spoken language. No tests were given 
at the end of the period, but the instructors noted an improvement in pronun- 
ciation, no doubt due to the instruction in phonetics. The lessons in conversa- 
tion, one hour a day for the beginners and two hours a day for the advanced 
students, were based upon a pattern of daily experience. Since the groups were 
too large for extensive conversation, particular emphasis was given to under- 
standing spoken Spanish. Nevertheless, each trainee, elementary or advanced, 
was drilled in telling in Spanish what he did on a typical day: when he got up, 
what articles of clothing he put on, what he ate for breakfast, what he had 
for lunch and dinner, when he went to bed, and what he might buy in the 
stores. The general topics discussed by the instructors in all sections also in- 
cluded the movies and other amusements, cafés, visits, travelling, and common 
phrases of courtesy. 

The results of this intensive program were most satisfactory. At the end of 
the course, all the students had a fair working vocabulary; all were able to 
understand Spanish if spoken slowly; and all could express themselves with a 
considerable degree of confidence. Their pronunciation was not always the 
best, but they could make themselves understood to native speakers. The in- 
structors became well acquainted with the trainees and with the general system 
of instruction, and the trainees became adjusted to their new work. Due to 
this initial adjustment, no time was lost in beginning the regular program on 
August 9, Everyone moved into his place and the work proceeded without the 
loss of a single moment. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
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LOOKING TOWARD PEACE* 


Grorce D. STopparD 
State Commissioner of Education, Albany, New York 


. . » Once again, I should like to refer to the lump-of-education fallacy. By 
allowing such credits, thereby reducing the collegiate experience of a boy, 
we do not necessarily render him a great service. For many boys it would still 
be a good idea to get in four years or more of college. The time that has 
been set free may now be spent in a process of enrichment and further mas- 
tery. The technologist or scientist needs social studies, languages, literature, 
and the arts. If we deprive him along these lines, he may live long enough to 
appear ungrateful, ... 

As I view the all-round man, even in wartime, we should salvage for the 
supreme effort the best minds and the best kind of training. As we get over 
from strictly military to cultural phases, some things that have seemed easy 
to thrust aside will suddenly be searched for—and found rare. That has 
already happened, as many of you know, in the field of languages. It has hap- 
pened not only in mathematics, physics, and other technical subjects, but in 
social sciences and general humanities. Few persons know much about world 
geography, sociology, or anthropology. . . . 

Nobody believes now that we shall be safe merely by beating our enemies; 
this was tried in 1918. We must establish an enduring basis for likeminded- 
ness and collaboration. A few decades ago we laid excellent groundwork in 
China and the Philippines; we have seen some tangible benefits of that work: 
we have won and kept their friendship. . . . 

It may be asked if a program stemming from alien control will prove accept- 
able to the countries concerned. I think that, in the nature of the case, out- 
siders must take up the initial burden. For example, is there within Germany 
itself any large responsible group that can take over? The right leaders will be 
hard to find, but we can build on refugees and older persons who have been 
long oppressed. We have a brilliant group of refugees, many of whom you 
know. Moreover, children can be re-educated through proper emotional and 
intellectual experience. Eventually a German, Italian, or Japanese state that 
can be endured by democratic countries must be powered by native-born lead- 
ers and aspirations. ... 

We need in our secondary and higher education, and in our public life, a new 
understanding of this vast problem. We need all the languages, for example, 
that we have ever taught, and a dozen new ones—not for mechanical manipu- 


* Extracts from address at the Annual Meeting of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, New York City, November 27, 1942. 
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lation, but in order to reach a genuine understanding of the thoughts, feelings 
and drives of divergent national and racial groups... . 

While I am presenting only a brief sketch, with nothing filled in, it should 
be clear that we are facing one of the great educational crises of the modern 
world. No longer do we have to resuscitate subject-matter or depend on spe- 
cial devices to build up motivation. We shall have returned to us several mil- 
lions of young persons whose careers have been interrupted, I am suggesting 
that we turn some hundreds of thousands of men from an exclusive attention 
to technology, machinery, and science, to a consideration of the economic, 
educational, and social relationships over the world. .. . 

If technology alone sufficed, Germany today would be truly a great leader 
among nations; it would have the finest of agriculture, industry, and medicine 
and the best means of supplying the wants of its people. But Germany, with 
all its knowledge and magnificent intellectual past, comprises a population 
that is ill-fed, wounded, death-ridden, and hopeless, This is the outcome, 
under our eyes, of one of the greatest concentrations of technological resources 
known to the world... . 

My hope is that we shall understand and get prepared for a kind of cul- 
tural exchange the like of which the world has never seen before. It will be 
carried to all countries by means of modern transportation and communication, 
for we cannot educate people beyond reach, But at last we can know everyone 
in the world and they can know us. Persons who have scarcely looked outside 
their own farms or villages may look up into the sky and see the ever-present 
airplane. Poor as they are, they will one day demand the telephone, the elec- 
tric light, the radio, the blessings of labor-saving machinery. We have the 
means to set up others in business and industry, and we have the dire need, 
if only to save our own skins. 





AREA AND LANGUAGE STUDIES IN FOREIGN 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION* 


Pui C. Jessup 


Chief, Division of Personnel and Training, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, Department of State 


... The utility of one type of training has received general recognition. 
This is the type generally referred to as a regional orientation course or spe- 
cialization course. It is designed to familiarize an individual with the area in 
which he expects to work. In terms of most of the outlines which I have seen, 
it includes language, geography, history, economics, sociology or anthropology, 
and public law and administration. To be effective for the emergency job about 
which I am talking, such courses can not be given, in my opinion, merely by 
starring a group of the regular courses in any college or university catalogue. 
The objective is to give a person a real “feel” for the country, its people, and 
their customs, habits and prejudices. Dates in their history are important only 
as they may be remembered in national holidays the significance of which 
should be appreciated, It is necessary to know the religious composition of the 


* Extract from address at Summer Institute in International Relief Administration, 
Bryn Mawr College, June 21, 1943. 
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area and its political complexion. Folkways are important and so are the 
transportation systems, and the habits of government, whether centralized or 
local. All of this must be learned quickly with an intensive instruction which 
cuts across our traditional departmental lines and academic disciplines. Such 
courses are being given currently for the Army and Navy in various institu- 
tions and at various educational levels. They could in many instances be dupli- 
cated or expanded to embrace civilian classes. One difficulty is that this type 
of instruction necessitates small classes or sections and the burden which is 
soon placed upon the staff is terrific. Current tendencies to effect a pooling of 
teaching staffs to permit different institutions to indulge in area specializa- 
tion, have been intelligently fostered by those in charge of programs for the 
Army, I can not go into detail here, but I should like to mention the forward- 
looking report of a committee of the Social Science Research Council on 
“World Regions in the Social Sciences” which suggests the impact which these 
emergency programs may well have upon the permanent structure of our educa- 
tional systems. 

Before leaving the reference to this type of regional course, I should like 
to stress the importance which we in OFRRO attach to knowledge of foreign 
languages. It is probably true that the Chief of Mission and perhaps his prin- 
cipal aide can get along without facility in the local tongue, though laboring 
under a disadvantage. This is true because for such top personnel, adequate 
interpreter service can be provided, Further down the line the staff has more 
close contacts with local people who are less likely to know foreign languages 
and it becomes impossible to attach interpreters to all the staff. For this pur- 
pose it is conversational facility rather than a literary appreciation of the lan- 
guage which is needed and it is the new type of language course which in my 
opinion must be utilized. ... 





STUDYING SPANISH: LANGUAGE AS A VALUABLE 
COMMON GROUND 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Why should we study the Spanish language at the present time? Perhaps the 
real reason is because so many of us are interested in Latin America and 
Spain, and in the many Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Without a knowledge of the language which people speak, it is extremely 
difficult ever really to get to know the people themselves. For the first time 
in our history, we find ourselves allied closely with our South and Central 
American neighbors and engaged in mutual defense. 

We know that when this war is over, transportation will be easier between 
our country and every country to the south of us. We will be able to go by 
air more comfortably and more rapidly to all South and Central American 
countries; better and faster steamship lines will connect us, and in time a 
motor highway will allow us to travel from Alaska in the north to Chile in 
the south. 

The interchange of students between the countries in this hemisphere is 
constantly increasing, the flow of men and women interested in agriculture, 
science, and various cultural pursuits is making us more and more aware of a 
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real desire to know and understand each other better. When this desire is so 
prevalent, it is not surprising that Spanish becomes more popular in schools 
and colleges and even our government workers are starting classes in their 
spare hours! 

I had taken a few Spanish lessons from a Spanish woman many years ago 
when my husband was in Washington, and I became aware then that it would 
be a great advantage to speak the language of one’s guests, instead of getting 
along on smiles and gestures. 

It is not a difficult language to understand when one has had any Latin and 
has learned French, but, of course, any language one does not learn as a 
child is difficult to speak correctly. I am quite sure that everyone who really 
likes languages will agree with me that they should be learned in the early 
years when reasoning is difficult but when our memories are very alert. Never- 
theless it is a challenge to master a new language when one is grown-up, 
and I think it is also a stimulant! 

I pat myself on the back whenever I get an irregular verb right, and I 
feel a glow of conscious pride when I remember the right word. I am sure 
that when I was thirty or forty years younger I would not have felt the same 
satisfaction because it would*have all been somewhat easier. 

I know from my friends who are students of Spanish that once I do not 
have to stop, in reading a book, to look up two or three words to get their 
meaning, there are treasures in the literature of our sister republics which 
have never been really appreciated, or even known in this country. I confess, 
however, that I look forward more to the opportunity of talking with some 
of the South and Central American people when the day comes that I may 
be able to see their countries. 

I know there are Indians in the mountains and on the plains of many of our 
neighboring republics who are similar in some ways to our own Indian tribes, 
and that there is a vast store of folklore and history among them about which 
we know very little and which will be most interesting. 

Just as many of our soldiers learned French in France during the last war, 
many of them are now learning Spanish and Portuguese because they are sta- 
tioned in countries where they hear these languages, day in and day out. 
Naturally they want to talk with some of the charming young ladies in the 
country and life is pleasanter and easier when you can understand what people 
say and respond easily. Too often, in the past, all languages taught in our schools 
and colleges have given the students an ability to read and even write gram- 
matically, but rarely to speak. I hope now we are learning that speaking is 
essential to friendly contact with people. 

Our Vice-President’s ability to speak Spanish makes him a far more useful 
visitor to South and Central America. The fact that he has learned this language 
creates a favorable impression upon his hosts and he will return with more in- 
formation and truer impressions because he can talk to the people themselves 
wherever he goes. 

It is for these reasons that I want to speak Spanish and I hope I may succeed 
though I realize I am no longer young! 

(Reprinted, with permission, from The Saturday Review of Literature, “Pan- 
Americana” issue, April 10, 1943, p. 10.) 
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STATEMENT FROM THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA* 


The officers of the Modern Language Association of America gladly accede 
to the request of the United States Office of Education to make a statement on 
the importance of language study in the present wartime situation. 


The first objective is to supply the immediate wartime shortage of men who 
are fluent in the use of one or of several foreign languages. The presence of our 
armed forces in many foreign lands has created an urgent need of competent 
linguists among our military. Interpreters are required to question prisoners 
of war; officers and enlisted men must themselves have the ability to converse 
directly with natives and allies from whom they desire to elicit valuable in- 
formation. In this our enemies are well armed, Let us be so too. Intensive 
courses in speaking and writing are imperative. 

The second objective envisages the coming demand for many men and 
women skilled in the use of languages, who have studied at the same time the 
particular culture of the nation to which they may be sent. This objective is 
important because it will create a group of men and women trained to assist 
in the negotiations of the peace, and in dealing directly with foreign peoples 
anywhere in the world. It requires long-term, professional equipment. 

Both objectives, the immediate one of wartime, and the long-range plan, 
demand intensive, concentrated, and continuous application. The organization 
of the many classes which will be required in both high-school and college 
curricula should receive the immediate attention of the Government. 

The services of wartime intelligence, the censorship of information, direct 
contact with the natives, together with the business of translating and reporting, 
make necessary not only practical acquaintance with foreign speech, but 
clear, accurate command of our own English. This in turn promotes clear 
thinking and accurate observation. 


“Foreign Areas of Study’ 


A Committee of Wartime Education in Language, appointed for the purpose, 
can determine, first, the relative importance of the foreign languages with 
which our forces have contact in war. Second, the Committee should lay out 
“foreign areas of study” in which those specializing in languages can round 
out their particular competence by gaining special knowledge of the national 
culture of foreign peoples. With such training graduates should be fitted to 
assume important posts in the organization of the peace. A long-range view 
of language study for practical ends cannot be separated from an accompany- 
ing intensive study of foreign history, literature, and culture, 

The problems created by the war, which the peace will be called upon to 
solve, have already been given detailed consideration by men in high govern- 
mental positions of all the United Nations. Specialists have all adopted an 
international approach to these problems, They accord first place to the many 
universal questions and interests which may dictate a world federation to allay 
a conflict which has involved every portion of the earth. 

These newly created interests of world dimensions presuppose the need of a 


* Reprinted from Education for Victory (official publication of the United States 
Office of Education), vol. I, no. 28 (April 15, 1943), p. 30. 
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common understanding through the medium of language. The more skilled 
men and women there are, ready to be sent in the shortest time to any foreign 
land, versed in the language and civilization of the people whose social and 
economic life is to be restored, the more efficient, varied, and practical their 
services will prove. 

Students of government and of political economy are likewise aware of the 
many problems which will arise, if we are to avoid international economic 
friction. Programs set up in these fields must also be linked with the knowledge 
of foreign languages. 

To Overcome Barriers 


The importance of language study has led men in the past to strive to over- 
come the barriers of strange speeches which separate nationalities. But no 
single language and no artificial language has sufficed. The conclusions which 
the Modern Language Association of America can offer in connection with the 
relative importance of the various foreign languages to be studied intensively 
must be based on the actual equipment and capacity of our schools and colleges 
to set up the required programs. 

The immediate objective requires first a consideration of the countries where 
our armed forces are and will be most actively engaged. With the peace will 
have to be added the study of all the nationalities which expect to be included 
in the set-up of a liberated world. 

Our American schools are best equipped to handle the languages traditionally 
taught. They are French, Spanish, German, and Italian. Very great increase 
is needed in the facilities of teaching Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Dutch, and 
Scandinavian speeches. The languages of the Balkan Peninsula will have to be 
taken into consideration, if we are to send emissaries into Serbia, Greece, and 
Turkey. Our league with Russia in a common struggle demands a wider knowl- 
edge of the Russian language and of Russian aims and culture, in order to 
harmonize our aspirations and strengthen future friendly relations. China also 
will urgently need the immediate attention of our Government and people, to 
help that great nation recover from the havoc of so many years of war. 

Those who will be sent to the liberated, but ruined, countries of Europe will 
have to be trained and prepared in a different way from those who will go to 
lands not overwhelmed by physical destruction and prolonged famine. 

A sequel of our Good Neighbor Policy with the republics to the south of us 
requires the establishment of enduring relations based on mutual understand- 
ing, on the friendly study of each other’s culture. We must strive for associa- 
tions other than those created by agents in search of markets for American 
products. The first requirements for continued friendly relations is an intensive 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. Our South American visitors are inclined 
to regard with skepticism the sincerity of our purpose to convert our present 
military and political ties into bonds which shall be altruistic as well as prof- 
itable. Only our schools and colleges can supply the instruments of reciprocal 
confidence and understanding. 


The Essence of Civilization 


The practical application of language study and of intimacy with the culture 
of other nations carries with it the ideal objective of preserving and of sharing 
with all mankind our democratic ways of life. It has been stated with great 
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wisdom that the progress which we owe to the machine and to technical inven- 
tions and discoveries does not constitute the essence of civilization. A machine 
world cannot take the place of a moral world, Perfected technology does not 
solve problems of liberty, justice, and fair play. 

In short, the ideal aim of spiritually assisting a ruined community to its 
feet, or restoring its normal life, as well as the purely utilitarian end of selling 
its clothes and tools and machines, demand a thorough knowledge of foreign 
languages. 

We also adopt the position that after the war we cannot retire into a nation- 
alistic isolationist shell. No prosperity that we wish to regain for ourselves can 
be won if other nations are without it. The freedom which we envisage for our- 
selves is meaningless without the spread of like freedom over the earth. To 
convey to others the faith in our way of life we must carry it not in English 
alone but in the language of those to whom we wish to impart it. 

We have the unshaken conviction that the study of languages and of the cul- 
tures which they have expressed in national literature and history demands 
above all the preservation and strengthening of our college faculties of the 
liberal arts. Those faculties alone can transmit the permanent aspects of our 
spiritual heritage. We shall be spiritually impoverished as a nation if we allow 
the values of civilization to be neglected or forgotten. 

RupoLpeH SCHEVILL, 
University of California 


Rosert HERNDON FIre, 
Columbia University 


Raymonp D. HAvENs, 
The Johns Hopkins University 





THE HUMANITIES IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


There is a rather widely expressed fear that the liberal arts courses in our 
universities are unlikely to be revived when the war is ended. Current emphasis 
in specialized technical training, especially in Army-sponsored educational 
programs, it is argued, will have undermined interest in the humanities. This 
is a fear which is not shared in any way by Dean William B. Baer of the New 
York University College of Arts and Pure Science. “Man,” he observed suc- 
cinctly in an annual report presented recently, “cannot live by machinery or 
applied science alone.” . 

Dean Baer’s thesis is simply that science and technology alone cannot enable 
us to understand the people all over the world with whom they have brought 
us into intimate contact. If the airplane has made us a near neighbor of the 
Chinese, we shall need more than ever to know something of their culture, 
their language, and their political institutions, Humanitarian studies, in short, 
are the best available means for learning how to rub elbows with humanity in 
the close quarters into which modern science is projecting us. 

But there is likely to be a renascence of interest in the arts, we fancy, for 
less practical reasons—indeed, as a matter of simple reaction from a too-close 
application to the applied sciences. Men have always pursued learning in part 
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for its own sake. There is little reason to suppose that the war will basically 
alter the nature of men’s intellectual needs and satisfactions. However closely 
it is brought into contact with its contemporaries, the human mind is unlikely 
to lose interest in its own origins and growth, in the philosophy, the literature, 
and the artistic achievements of its own past. 

It seems altogether probable, in fact, that the war will act as a stimulant to 
such interests. Men who have served overseas will have had some exposure to 
alien customs and ideas. Many of them, perhaps, will want to know more about 
the history of the lands in which they sojourned, more about the languages in 
which they dabbled. Parochiality is certain to be diminished and curiosity about 
their more familiar universe enhanced as a result of their experiences. 

For the present, no doubt, the liberal arts must remain subordinated to a 
variety of vocational training programs indispensable to the winning of the 
war. None of our great universities or colleges, however, has wholly done away 
with its teaching of the humanities or abandoned the intention of reviving this 
phase of its activities at the war’s end, Changes in teaching methods may be 
expected. No doubt interest will be focused on new subjects as a consequence 
of our fresh awareness of the Orient, of Latin America, and of the Soviet 
Union. But such changes can be counted upon to broaden, rather than narrow, 
the scope of our intellectual concern, To meet the problems of the post-war 
world, men will need above all else to cultivate a knowledge of themselves.— 
Editorial, The Washington Post, August 25, 1943. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ... 








ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1943 CANCELLED 


The Director of the Office of Defense Transportation, Mr. Joseph B. 
Eastman, has again requested, “in strongest terms,” that all organizations 
“reconsider their plans and cancel their meetings” for 1943. The question 
is no longer, he says, “whether holding the convention will contribute in an 
important way to winning the war” but “whether cancellation of the con- 
vention will not accomplish more for the war effort than anything that can 
be gained by holding it.” There can of course be only one answer to such a 
request, and we shall not attempt to hold a regular Annual Meeting of the 
Association this December. 

Your President has consulted a competent legal adviser as to the status 
of our officers in view of our inability to meet in 1942 and 1943. His legal 
opinion is that we cannot elect officers or modify our Constitution and By- 
Laws except at a regular annual meeting. This rules out the possibility of 
a mail ballot. Since the officers and members of the Executive Council hold 
office until their successors are elected, this means the continued “freezing” 
of officers until an Annual Meeting is possible. Provisional appointments of 
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officers can be made by the Executive Council, however, in the case of 
vacancies resulting from death or resignation. A general resignation of 
officers whose terms have expired would permit the Council to appoint new 
temporary officers, perhaps on the basis of a mail ballot by members express- 
ing their preference. Your President is not recommending this procedure, 
but merely suggesting it as a possibility. A further announcement will be 
made in the December issue of HISPANIA. 

STEPHEN L. Pitcuer, President, 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish 


EDITORIALS ... 








A GREAT TEACHER RETIRES 


J. D. M. Ford, Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages 
in Harvard University since 1907, chairman of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages since 1911, and a teacher at Harvard since 1895, has 
retired from the active service of the University, his alma mater, from 
which he received the bachelor’s degree in 1894, the master’s degree in 1895, 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1897, and the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters in 1942. His scholarly achievements, his devotion to his 
department and to his students, his loyalty to his University, and his wide- 
spread influence on Romance scholarship and teaching have made him not 
only one of the best-known Harvard professors of the twentieth century, 
but an outstanding figure among American scholars and one of the most 
highly respected Romance scholars of the world. All this is of course well 
known to readers of Hispania, which under the editorship of Alfred Coes- 
ter dedicated to Professor Ford the Harvard Tercentenary issue of His- 
PANIA (May, 1936) and afforded Mr. Ford’s friends, whether former 
pupils, colleagues, or other scholars, an opportunity to do him honor. 

To have been one of the four holders of the Smith Professorship is no 
small honor in itself. Professor Ford’s predecessors in the famous chair 
were George Ticknor, who filled it from 1819 to 1835; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, its occupant from 1836 to 1854; and James Russell Lowell, 
who served from 1854 to 1891 (the last five years as professor emeritus). 
In terms of years, therefore, Ticknor served for sixteen years, Longfellow 
for eighteen, Lowell for thirty-two (in active service), Ford for thirty-six. 
Professor Ford’s appointment in 1907, at the age of thirty-four, making 
him the youngest of Harvard professors of that time, was a conspicuous 
instance of Charles William Eliot’s ability to pick potentially great pro- 
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fessors while they were comparatively young—an ability that gave Harvard 
preeminence in many fields under Eliot. Yet Ford was already recognized 
in the world of Romance scholarship—a recognition attained with the pub- 
lication of his doctoral thesis, The Old Spanish Sibilants. 

The years since have been filled with activity, as Hispanist, as general 
Romance scholar, as teacher of teachers and scholars. Few American uni- 
versity professors have carried so heavy a schedule of courses or supervised 
the work of so many graduate students. And his former students generally 
recognize their debt. Plans are already under way for a suitable testimonial 
volume, to be published when times are more propitious, that shall attempt 
to do justice to Mr. Ford’s deep and abiding influence and to the catholicity 
of his scholarship. Nor should we forget that Ford has not limited himself 
as a Hispanist to studies relating to Spain or Portugal. Coester gives Ford 
credit for suggesting his Literary History of Spanish America, and the late 
Isaac Goldberg traced to Ford, in the forewords to his Studies in Spanish 
American Literature and his Brazilian Literature, the inspiration that re- 
sulted in these pioneer works in the field, while the Harvard bibliographies 
of Hispano-American literature published under Ford’s direction, although 
tentative and incomplete, remain one of the noteworthy foundation-stones 
of Hispanic American literary scholarship. 

It would be trite, not to say un-Fordian, to wish for Professor Ford the 
traditional “well-earned rest.” Rest is not his forte. If the teacher has re- 
tired, the scholar, we'll wager, has not. What we wish for him therefore is 
abundant leisure to do some of the things his busy days, filled with courses, 
and departmental duties, and the supervision of graduate students, may 
have given him little time for. Perhaps we may soon see the complete 
annotated edition of the Quijote of which his Selections from Don Quijote 
was only a foretaste; or graduate students in Old French may have a vol- 
ume of Old French Readings to match the standard Old Spanish Readings, 
for years a basic book in nearly every graduate course in Old Spanish. 
Whatever he does will have the Ford hallmarks of originality, and pains- 
takingness, and the courage of his convictions. And whatever he does, a 
host of friends and admirers, teachers, scholars, and plain good citizens, 
many of them unknown to him personally, will wish him well and ask God’s 
blessing on him and his. Ad multos annos. 


WHAT IS A “SPECIALIST IN SPANISH”? 


This question was asked by a personnel officer at one of the Army train- 
ing camps in a recent letter to the Editor of Hispania. He wanted to set up 
“standards,” he said, as an aid in his work, and would have been glad if 
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HIsPANIA, or the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, or some- 
one, could have helped him define a “specialist in Spanish.” 

His question poses a problem. Does the Association, or some agency 
thereof, need to define a “specialist in Spanish”? I think it does, and my 
opinion is based on the oral and written comments of many persons. I do 
not urge that the Association enter upon the thorny path of accreditation, 
either of institutions or of individuals ; but it would be useful, in many ways 
and in many agencies, if a “specialist in Spanish” could be defined in terms 
of training, experience, and demonstrated competence. 

As things now stand, people are being appointed to teach Spanish, accord- 
ing to one irate correspondent, because they are “somebody’s sister-in-law,” 
or because French or some other subject has fallen off and the former 
teacher of that subject has to be set to work at something. So Spanish 
suffers. “Anybody can teach Spanish,” in the judgment of some adminis- 
trators, and too often “anybody” does. Then we begin to hear complaints 
about what a poor job the teachers of Spanish are doing. 

We even hear of people teaching Spanish who make arrogant and stupid 
remarks expressing their regret at having to teach a language that repre- 
sents “an inferior culture.” Apparently they have no regrets about letting 
the teaching of this inferior culture and its language supply them with their 
bread and butter, earned under false pretenses though it may be. A defini- 
tion of a real Spanish specialist, or even of a moderately satisfactory sub- 
stitute teacher of Spanish, would perhaps help to eliminate “carriers” of 
this particular bacillus. If so, it would be worth while on that ground alone. 

We cannot overestimate the usefulness of a carefully considered, clear- 
cut definition of what a “specialist in Spanish” is. If officially sponsored by 
the Association and widely publicized, such a definition would help to set 
up acceptable standards for the training of teachers, both in their under- 
graduate and their graduate years, and could be extended to include a state- 
ment of acceptable training and competence for college and university teach- 
ers of Spanish as well as teachers in high schools and junior colleges—yes, 
and teachers in the elementary schools as well. 

With such a definition, we might be able to bring public opinion to bear 
on states which now consider twelve semester-hours of Spanish (the same 
amount ordinarily required to meet the minimum foreign language require- 
ment for any degree in most colleges and universities) as constituting a 
“content-major,” or sufficient “specialization” to justify granting a teacher’s 
certificate to teach Spanish. We might even force the “refugees”—the 
teachers who turn to Spanish for a livelihood when their former “first love” 
declines—really to learn the language, and the history and culture of the 
people whose language it is, before attempting to teach it. 
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And while we are about it, why not define a “specialist in Portuguese” as 
well? That field also is in danger of invasion by synthetic or short-cut 
“specialists,” 

What do our readers think? Is it worth doing? If so, how should we go 
about doing it? And exactly what combination of training, experience, and 
competence does make a “specialist in Spanish”? 


WHY BE A QUISLING? 


A teacher from one of the Central States dropped in for a visit one day 
this summer, and in the course of our conversation expressed herself in no 
uncertain terms, to use the consecrated phrase, about what she called the 
“Quislings” among foreign language teachers. Among these Quislings she 
included those who teach a foreign language but belittle the culture for 
which that language serves as the medium; or those who cherish a secret 
racial or religious prejudice against the people who speak that language, 
which they vent by giving a false or distorted picture of poverty, or graft, 
or vice, or crime among them. (A little trip through the slums of any one of 
many American cities, including the Nation’s Capital, or through one of our 
“rural slums,” might be a good corrective for this point of view. ) 

Another type of Quisling, she said, is the “fellow-traveler” from the 
foreign language camp, who goes along with the exponents of “Captivating 
Education” as advocated in What the High Schools Ought to Teach, and 
even may try to “interpret” their attacks on foreign languages or seek to 
argue them away by verbalistic legerdemain. The usual defense of What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach seems to be based on two arguments : 

(1) What the High Schools Ought to Teach does not really mean what 
it says. 

(2) What the High Schools Ought to Teach does not say what it really 
means. 

This line of argument is of course not very flattering to that “captivating” 
little educational masterpiece, or to its presumptive authors—the men who 
signed it but did not write it—or its real author, whose name for some 
reason is nowhere mentioned in its pages. By implication this “defense” 
convicts the authors—or author—either of insincerity or of inability to 
express themselves clearly. But the Quislings, fortunately, are on the job. 
They can interpret what the ten presumptive—or one genuine—author 
really meant, far better than they apparently think the text of the document 
itself does. This leaves the Modern Language Association of America, the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, the Humanist Society 
of the State University of Iowa, and other organizations which condemned 
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What the High Schools Ought to Teach on the basis of what it actually says, 
out on a limb; or would do so were it not for the fact that the idea that so 
many groups, acting independently, could all so “misunderstand” the “cap- 
tivating” little classic is such a strain on human credulity. And how about 
Professor V. A. McCrossen of Bucknell University, who found in the 
“mild” document marked parallels with totalitarian ideas of education? 
(See his article, “Education in Peril,” published in the Modern Language 
Journal for December, 1941.) 

None of these critics, apparently, realized that What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach does not really mean what it says or say what it really 
means. They seem to have taken its words in their ordinary meanings. They 
certainly didn’t consider the phrase “vicious aspects of the ninth grade,” 
applied to foreign languages and other content-subjects, as “mild” language, 
or as condemning only faults in teaching these subjects. And we suspect it 
will take a lot of “interpreting” to make them give to the plain words of 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach a meaning that exists not in the 
words themselves but in glib “interpretations” volunteered by defenders 
who at the same time put themselves forward as spokesmen for the foreign 
languages. Can we be blamed, some of us, if we prefer a frank and plain- 
spoken, if misguided, foe? 


PASSING OF A GOOD FRIEND 


We note with sorrow that Dr. Peter Hagboldt, retired Professor of 
German in the University of Chicago, died on August 3, 1943. If it seems 
unusual that the passing of a teacher in an allied field should call for notice 
here, the answer is to be found in the fact that Dr. Hagboldt was not merely 
an outstanding teacher of German, but a sound and penetrating student and 
interpreter of the art of teaching any modern foreign language as well. His 
Language Learning is without question one of the best, if not the best, book 
on modern foreign language methodology produced in the United States. It 
combines excellent background in psychology and in linguistics with com- 
mon sense and thorough knowledge of the art of teaching. It is free from 
padding or advertising of his own textbooks. It is simple, clear, practical. 
The same high praise may be given to his other publications on language 
teaching. 

Professor Hagboldt was a sincere advocate of all the modern foreign 
languages, a sincere believer in their essential unity. The petty jealousies 
that formerly existed among them distressed him. The death of this modest 
scholar and teacher is a loss not only to German but to Spanish and all the 
other modern foreign languages, for he was the benefactor of all of them. 
We record his passing with profound regret. 
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Readers of Hispania doubtless noticed in the May issue three slogans 
scattered throughout its pages: “Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” and “Foreign 
Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” Other foreign language journals were in- 
vited to use them as well, and the Modern Language Journal, the Bulletin of 
the New England Modern Language Association, Las Américas, and per- 
haps others promptly adopted them too. 

We hope that modern foreign language teachers will take them up. They 
may be used on stationery, or inserted as part of the complementary close 
of letters, or written on the blackboards of language classrooms, or posted 
on school bulletin-boards. They may serve usefully also as titles of poster 
and realia exhibits; or as themes for school assemblies or other school 
programs ; or as topics for parent-teacher association meetings or meetings 
of foreign-language or international-relations clubs. 

If our slogans help to awaken school administrators to the importance of 
foreign languages in the twentieth-century, “air-age” world, the actual 
world around us, if they help to develop a realistic attitude toward foreign 
languages among educationists, we shall of course be happy. Our slogans 
have, in our opinion, at least one great merit: they advocate foreign lan- 
guage study without distinctions or comparisons between one language and 
another. 

ANOTHER PHONY ARGUMENT 


The unfortunate habit of some educationists of “popping off” on sub- 
jects they know little or nothing about is illustrated by those among them 
who have just “discovered” Brazil, and are so surprised to learn that the 
language of Brazil is Portuguese that they can not help reminding each 
other of the fact. (One wonders what geographies they studied in the 
grade schools.) After declaring for years that “Americans don’t need 
foreign languages,” men who have never lifted a finger to encourage the 
study of Portuguese, or any other foreign language, and who wouldn’t 
raise their voices now to advocate the study of Portuguese except in a 
hypocritical effort to injure the study of Spanish or foreign language study 
in general, now “discover” Portuguese and try to use its obvious value and 
importance as an argument for not studying Spanish. 

Hypocrisy, thy manifestations are indeed legion! 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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The Easy Chair—Bernard de Voto, in HARPERS, 186: 645-8, May, 1943. 
Reporting on his annual tour of the colleges Mr. de Voto finds professors and 
scholars gloomily fearful of the future of the liberal arts, fearful of the 
effects of the war-time subsidizing of our educational institutions, sure to result, 
they feel, in a federal department of education, extensive, powerful, arbitrary. 

Nevertheless most teachers seem to believe that association with the Army 
and Navy has been on the whole stimulating, in spite of the unflattering im- 
pression of the military that college teaching has been found shockingly inef- 
fective, “too vague, too lax, too opportune, too tendentious.” But this associa- 
tion has also bred a deadly fear, reports the Easy Chair, that subsidies “will 
mean the final victory of Schools and Departments of Education—of Professors 
of Education.” The government will probably turn to them because “They have 
the charts, the graphs, the gadgets, and the pretty machines, the programs and 
gospels and theories, which will convince Congress ... that here are the 
experts who should be put in charge. . . .” 

Otherwise Mr. de Voto believes the professors would be of optimistic mind, 
since “There appears to be a general feeling that liberal education . . . has 
vindicated itself. The boys who drop in to talk with their old teachers while 
on leave or furlough and those who write to them from camps and foreign 
stations mostly praise what they had of the liberal arts and lament that they 
did not have more. If they were granted another chance, they usually say, 
they would make sure to study literature, philosophy, the classics, the basic 
sciences, and most of all, history. They wish they had more understanding of 
the world they grew up in—of the United States and its place and function 
in the modern world. They wish they had paid more attention to what they 
call international affairs and to the ethical and social contents of cultures. 
They wish—up in the Arctic Circle and down in the South Pacific and in the 
bare-board barracks of a hundred camps—they wish they had given themselves 
more resources of private satisfaction, had developed more ability to analyze 
and discriminate and appraise. This, say the professors of liberal arts, is what 
they have been talking about all along. It is a very favorable omen—or it 
would be except for that black cloud above the horizon, which is considerably 
bigger than a man’s hand.” 


The Future of the Liberal Arts—H. S. Broudy, in the EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM, 7: 351-354, May, 1943. “. .. Whatever else the Army may have its 
doubts about, on this point its seems clear, viz., that the liberal arts, or more ac- 
curately, the humanities are inessential to the military effort. . . .” 

“To produce men and women who can think out the ways and means of 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Miss 
Florence Hall, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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using new techniques for human good and happiness is the new task of the 
liberal arts. 

“In other words, there will be need of a crusade after the war to prevent 
man’s complete enslavement to the machine. The liberal arts did not prevent 
the initial stages of that enslavement which were in progress long before the 
present war; it will have a gigantic task to prevent it after the war. But 
perhaps a big job is just what the humane studies need for their preservation 
at this stage of history.” 


Education and the Crisis —O. C. Carmichael, in the NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, 17: 348-353, April, 1943. “. . . the time has 
come for the schools, the churches, and all other educational agencies to teach 
boys and girls, men and women, to believe as well as to think” if the needed 
awakening of the American people is to take place, and they are to understand 
the issues of this war. German universities offer the horrible example of an 
“educational system that fails to teach men to believe as well as to think... . 

“There are certain immutable values in the democratic philosophy, based, 
as it is, upon historical spiritual ideals that must be taught to young and old 
in these times if morale is to reach its highest experience, and if faith in the 
cause for which we fight is to be unconquerable. To a large extent this is the 
responsibility of the schools and colleges, ... America, in the future, must play 
an important new role in international affairs, a role for which as yet she is 
little fitted by experience or previous interests. . . . 

“But more than European history, literature, and philosophy should be 
taken into account in the high-school and college programs of the future. . . . 
South America is a closed book to most high-school and college students. 
With all our talk about hemisphere defense and solidarity, the average high- 
school and college student is ignorant of the most elementary facts about the 
Americas to the South of us. Spanish has become increasingly popular in both 
high schools and colleges, but few learn it sufficiently thoroughly to make 
practical use of it. Portuguese, which is the language of one-half of the popu- 
lation of South America, is scarcely taught at all. Except for language instruc- 
tion, relatively few courses deal with any phase of South American life. .. . 
Every college graduate should have had either in high school or college an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the elements at least of the Latin 
American culture. Some knowledge of the historical backgrounds, of the hopes 
and aspirations, of the currents and counter-currents on that continent would 
increase the understanding of and respect for our southern neighbors which 
are obviously prerequisite to successful collaboration either in war or in peace. 
. . . Secondary schools and colleges should greatly expand and strengthen 
their offerings in Pan American studies in the light of new needs... . 

“The broader aspects of educational reorganization must not be sacrificed 
to technical, military, and naval requirements, for they too are important 
in winning the war... .” 


Trends in the Preparation of Teachers.—Ralph W. Tyler, in SCHOOL RE- 
VIEW, 51: 207-212, 1943, reports on the following trends that promise to raise 
the level of the entire teaching profession : improved personnel program; in the 
educational program a new emphasis on the study of human growth and 
development; in program organization the coordination of subject-matter 
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departments and departments of education, theoretical instruction integrated 
with the actual work of the children; greater student responsibility, 

The author does not mention foreign languages in his discussion of the arts 
as essential to the development of self-expression, but certainly they must be 
implied when he says: “It is increasingly believed that teachers should have 
experience, not only in writing and in speaking, but also in painting, in 
drawing, in sculpturing, in dancing, and in working in the handcrafts—all of 
which will give them some feeling for the various ways in which young people 
may learn to explain themselves and some idea of the value of these varied 
means of expression. It is also maintained that the provision of varied experi- 
ences for teachers helps to give them greater freedom and increased outlets 
for spontaneity and enthusiasm.” 


Canada’s Government and Universities See Eye to Eye on the Humanities. 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 57: 264, March 6, 1943. The Canadian Social Sci- 
ence Research Council commends the Canadian Government's policy of provid- 
ing for the “continuance of liberal traditions essential to modern democracies” 
by allowing a few graduate students to work for advanced degrees and engage 
in “special investigations and special government work in summer.” Thus is 
produced a “highly trained group for the armed services,” at the same time 
prepared for “teaching work in the armed forces, or in the overwhelming task 
of teaching returned men coming to the universities.” The government’s obli- 
gations to these demobilized men is pointed out, it being estimated that there 
will be some forty to sixty thousand who will seek postwar education, A liberal 
interpretation of government regulations regarding draftees was also requested, 
to protect the humanities and social sciences. Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
answer was reassuring, recognizing “the importance to our future as a nation, 
and to the cause for which we are fighting, of the maintenance of the liberal 
tradition of education in the humanities, . . .” 


Record and Review.—Allison Peers, in the BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES (Liverpool), 19: 8-9, July, 1942, reports that “The movement now de- 
veloping in this country for a better and more general understanding of the 
Republics of Central and South America has received a great impetus from 
the presence here . . . of Sir Eugen Millington-Drake. . . . During his stay 
in England Sir Eugen lectured to many audiences both academic and popular 
in character. Both in this way and at numerous private conferences he did 
more than any one man has done for a long time past to bring home the 
importance in world-politics of the American Republics to people who for 
the most part were almost completely ignorant of them. . . . In a Spanish 
so perfect that few Englishmen could rival it” Sir Eugen read from JOYAS 
DE LA POESIA INGLESA, an anthology recently published in Buenos Aires. 
“No way of commending British culture to Spanish America can be more effec- 
tive than the diffusion of such translations, and it is gratifying to think, not only 
that Sir Eugen found many audiences in this country (as he could not have 
done twenty years ago) able to appreciate their beauty, but that, on his way 
home, he was able to read from them in Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, 
Lima, Caracas and other capitals and centers of American civilization. A 
preface to the volume refers to the great work done some years ago in 
Buenos Aires for the dissemination of British culture, during his period as 
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Ambassador there, by Sir Malcolm Robertson, whose appointment as chairman 
of the British Council gives increased hope that the Hispano-American move- 
ment in Great Britain may make solid and rapid progress.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE: PAN AMERICANA, 26: 
April 10, 1943, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
strikes the keynote of “Cultural Understanding as a Basis for Lasting Peace” 
in the opening article, The Spirit of Hemisphere Cooperation, in this issue 
devoted entirely to Pan American interests. As a basis for this cooperation 
Mr. Rockefeller points to our “many traditions in common. ... We are all part 
of the New World. We have a similar heritage of freedom and liberty. We are 
all ex-colonies freed from European domination. Our statesmen have been 
meeting at frequent intervals to discuss joint problems, ... The same growth 
of mutual interest is apparent in our literary as in our political and economic 
relations. For decades, it is true, the New World has been turning inward for 
cultural inspiration rather than looking to Europe .. .” 

Following a summary of Inter-American activities he concludes: “The need 
for better understanding is paramount during the war. . . . It will be equally 
important, if not even more so, in the days of inevitable confusion when a 
war-weary world turns to making a lasting peace.” 

Blanche Knopf in The Literary Roundup relates her chief impression during 
a recent tour of Latin America as “one of newness, of aliveness, of something 
being created virtually from the ground up by people who find joy and 
excitement in that creation, and a great hope for the future.” She further 
reports that “South Americans are really hungry for the best of American 
books in every field. . . .” 

Mrs, Franklin Delano Roosevelt in Studying Spanish comments on the 
need to learn languages, so essential to the understanding of peoples, “in the 
early years when reasoning is difficult, but when our memories are very 
ets 

Herschel Brickell writes of W. H. Hudson—‘Bridge-builder between the 
Americas,” that New Englander of Argentine birth known in literary history 
as an English writer, a pioneer in understanding Latin America, 

Norman Cousins in 1,200,000 Ambassadors writes of the fantastic success of 
SELECCIONES and SELECOES, in which Latin American writers are soon 
to contribute, since the editors “are convinced that readers of both continents, 
by and large, are closer than perhaps they themselves realize. . . .” Surveys 
indicate that Latin American readers care most for condensations of books, 
and articles on the war, modern science, self-help, human interest, health. 

Carl Milam and Marion Milczewski tell of the activities of the American 
Library Association in Latin America in Our Books Go South, and call to 
our attention that we are just beginning to reciprocate the generous gifts to 
American institutions made by Latin American countries for many years past, 
and to make up for the “weak exhibition” of books begged and almost not sent 
at all less than one decade ago when our government was invited to send a 
representative collection of books to the four-hundredth anniversary of a 
great city.... 

Henry Seidel Canby in his editorial The Common Ground of the Americas 
pleads for those books that “in all languages tell us what it means to be 
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sprung from the New World” to be ambassadors of good will, so that we 
may “share the experiences we have had in common as adventurers across the 
seas.” 

There are reviews of recent books dealing with the other American republics, 
an article by Maria Cimino on The Children’s Field, and a Selected Reading 
List on the Good Neighbors. 


Jorge Carrera Andrade.—H, R. Hays, in BOOKS ABROAD, 17: 101-105, 
Spring 1943, describes this first Ecuadorean poet’s works as characterized by 
a “cosmopolitan elegance” and a “particular kind of sensitivity . . . truly Latin 
American.” Rebelling against Modernismo he turned to Francis Jammes, and 
local color, with a profusion of metaphors “never strained or obscure” and 
which are “a series of surprises, of esthetic shocks which leave the mind tingling 
with pleasure.” For him “Poetry is creation rather than construction. . . .” 


Latin American Drama.—Willis Knapp Jones, in BOOKS ABROAD, 17: 
27-31, Spring, 1943. A briefly annotated reading list of critical materials and 
plays, arranged by country. Brazil, Paraguay, Colombia, Bolivia continue to 
escape the student of Latin American drama, and Mr. Jones complains that 
the “search for good plays has been long and discouraging.” 


Trends in Hispanic American Literature—Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, in 
BOOKS ABROAD, 17: 16-21, Winter, 1943, finds contemporary poetry some- 
what decadent. “The novel and essay . . . are overwhelming the technical 
deficiencies of the past. For the moment, they are the two most promising 
literary manifestations in Spanish America. Having already conquered nature 
and the landscape as artistic subjects, the novelist now turns to psychological 
themes. . . .” The “telluric” novels are “real epics in which man struggles 
against the forces of nature or becomes, himself, a wild force, a true product 
of that very primitive nature in which he lives.” In the criollista and nativista 
movements and the new popularity of the old Spanish ballad is to be found 
the “discovery of the national soul in each country.” For the young writer 
today is basically “a patriot who aspires to enrich the cultural life of his 
country by injecting into it new theories and forms.” 


Leén Felipe; Poet of Spain’s Tragedy—Bertram D. Wolfe, in THE 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 13:330-338, Summer, 1943, Because this itinerant 
actor, apothecary, professor of Spanish letters, shepherd, wandering poet, and 
exile in Mexico “is the humblest and simplest of Spain’s poets, because he is 
a solitary who can neither hunt with the pack nor join the clique nor form 
part of the school . . . , because he is at once mystic and equalitarian . . .” this 
Spanish poet, long a resident of these Americas, is little known and translated. 
Above all “the poet of Spain’s tragedy”, “He sought to escape from it by his 
wanderings, but it followed him. .. . But wherever he went, he carried Spain 
with him, and in whatever far corner of the earth he spent the night talking 
till dawn in a cafe with a fellow-exile, there Spain was communing with 
| EY 


Apuntes sobre dos cuatrocentenarios peruanos.—Anonymous, in BULLETIN 
OF SPANISH STUDIES (LIVERPOOL), 19: 107-121, July, 1942. “. . . entre 
Espafia y Tahuantisuyo se viene operando una osmosis lenta pero segura... . 
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Semejante tarea es enorme y de mucho aliento, pues consiste, no en civilizar una 
raza salvaje, sino en operar una verdadera mutacién de civilizaciones, en extraer 
a cerca de la mitad de la poblacién del pais, del estado de retardada y estacionaria 
semi-civilizacién en que se encuentra, para atraerla a la civilizacién occidental. 
Obra aparentemente sencilla en opinién de algunos periodistas extranjeros, 
por lo general norteamericanos, que pretenden juzgar de estos asuntos al cambiar 
de avién en aeropuerto, declarando sentenciosamente que una infima minoria 
de terratenientes intrusos y crueles oprime a todos los autéctonos y proponiendo 
ingenuamente generosas e infantiles recetas, para solucionar ese rompecabezas ; 
en realidad, obra gigantesca para un pais que, con reducidos recursos fiscales, 
tiene que atender, no sdélo a la marcha normal de todo estado moderno, sino 
también al desarrollo, en variadisimos aspectos, de sus posibilidades econdédmicas, 
sociales, intelectuales, . . .” 


Mesico’s “Social Justice” Party.—Betty Kirk, in the NATION, 156: 827-831, 
June 12, 1943, tells the amazing story of the founding of Sinarquismo by five 
aristocratic individuals, joined by fifteen organizers who canvassed the country 
for recruits, going “among the poor like the friars of old, eating their bread, 
sharing their roof, and organized in every humble village a cell of five... . 
Elections are unknown. . . . The membership is made up almost entirely of 
Indian peasants, illiterate and devout. The members are called ‘soldiers’; their 
recruiting is a ‘conquest.’ They are organized in military formations and given 
military training, and they call their leaders ‘chief.’ Their publications “talk of 
persecution and martyrdom and exhort the people to-die to ‘save’ Mexico... . 
The name comes from the Greek and means ‘With Order.’ The leaders call 
this order new, but it is really a very old system that they are working to 
restore.” Much is made of Mexico’s historical traditions, “identified in all 
Sinarquista propaganda as Spanish, never as Indian, and all the great liberal 
heroes who fought to free the Indian are smeared as traitors. . . .” Franco’s 
‘spiritual reconquest’ of Spain’s lost colonies is already half won in Mexico. 

.. . And the civilized tolerance the Sinarquistas have thus far enjoyed “is 
being exploited . . . to undermine the very government which gives them 
religious freedom. . . .” 


Language Teachers’ Association—In POUR LA VICTOIRE, 2: 11, June 
12, 1943. Superintendent Frederic Ernst met with the Language Teachers’ 
Association recently in New York to discuss the status of foreign language 
instruction in a total war. The conclusions reached were of a practical nature 
and pointed to a meaningful future for language studies. Evander Childs High 
School French students chose topics at random on which they spoke extempo- 
raneously in French, which Professor Fred Hoffherr of the Free French 
movement found to be “one of the most moving tributes to the language and 
spirit of France he had ever witnessed.” Abraham Lincoln High School stu- 
dents then presented French and Spanish dialogues dealing with actual war 
situations that had been developed by teachers in the workshop there, They 
demonstrated the tremendous value of language in a war effort. For background 
there were exhibits of texts, posters, wartime teaching materials, foreign 
language newspapers, bulletin boards, letters from men in the armed forces 
showing “the crying need for languages at the present time,” and copies of 
French and German underground publications. 
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French in the Schools——Daniel P. Girard, in POUR LA VICTOIRE, 2: 10, 
June 5, 1943, The New York Commissioner of Education told the Troy Rotary 
Club that “We will not need so much of languages as we needed once. . .” 
because, as some Central European had said, “English would soon be the 
universal language.” The Commissioner added that “Spanish, Portuguese, for 
South America, is our sole primary need.” Mr. Girard considers these state- 
ments especially amazing in view of Major Rogers’s article in the May 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, where te speaks of the enormous 
foreign-language needs in military occupation, the success of which depends 
on “proving to its inhabitants that we understand their country, and knowledge 
of a country’s language is a prerequisite to understanding the country itself.” 

If we do not make the effort to communicate with them directly, through 
their own tongue whenever possible, says the author, “we can easily drift into 
linguistic imperialism, into linguistic domination that can breed distrust and 
suspicions. Our motives must be above reproach when we help reshape tomor- 
row’s world, . . . Many situations will need sympathetic handling. Time and 
again to speak the language of the country, of the people, with whom we are 
dealing, will be the all-important step, the key that will make the difference 
between success and failure. .. . Let our schools teach more not less foreign 
languages, and let us give our boys and girls a real chance to learn those 
languages by starting them early and studying them long enough to master 
them, so they may be of service to their country and to the world.” 


The Brazilian Language—Jorge Amado, in BOOKS ABROAD, 17: 37, 
Winter, 1943. Translated from Liberacién lingiiistica de la literatura brasilefia, 
in SUR (Buenos Aires), February, 1942. 

“Brazilian literature is in this generation being written for the first time 
in the language of the Brazilian people, a mixture of dialects unified by the 
common denominator of the Portuguese literary language. Brazilian is in 
general softer, more malleable, more caressing than Portuguese. . . . The 
conservatives tried for generations to continue writing Portuguese in Brazil 
whereas the speech of Brazil was becoming a widely different language. . . . 
José de Alencar raised his voice against this double standard, as did Castro 
Alves for poetry. The mulatto novelist Lima Barreto and enormously popular 
Monteiro Lobato began to write as Brazilians spoke, and their novels, disdained 
by the scholars, were read by the masses because the masses could not under- 
stand the foreign tongue which the scholars insisted on writing. By 1920 
the ‘modernists’ were championing the abandoning of Portuguese; but the 
‘modernists’ were aristocrats and were unable . . . to handle the language of 
the people. With the Revolution of 1930, the linguistic liberation was com- 
pleted. . . . José Lins do Rego wrote . . . in exactly the language of unpre- 
tentious Brazilians who sit and chat together, . .. The purists are dissatisfied 
and apprehensive. But the writers of Brazil are in the saddle. It is true that 
Portugal has a language that is pure. We Brazilians have a language that is 
a hodge-podge—but it is beautiful. We are making out of the speech of 
negroes, mulattoes, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Hollanders, Englishmen, Italians, 
and Portuguese a literary instrument of extraordinary nobility and beauty.” 


Brazilian Spelling and Geographic Names.—Annie d’Armond Marchant, in 
the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 77: 253-261, May, 
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1943. Summary of the long battle of Brazilian orthography. In 1938 the Presi- 
dent issued a decree making the new spelling official: this eliminated silent 
letters, double consonants, except s and r, the letters k, w, y, the h from rh and 
th, the intervocalic h, changed ph to f. Accents were also standardized and made 
obligatory, the acute and circumflex indicating stress and vowel sounds. Most 
words accent the penult, with no accent, The letter e becomes i in words for- 
merly ending in ae. The author clarifies the confusing geographical terminology : 
Belem do Para, for instance, is Belem in Brazil, Para in the United States; 
Pernambuco is a state, Recife the capital, which is called Pernambuco here; 
the state of Salvador, capital Baia, is called Baia, even by the Brazilians; 
Paulistanos are inhabitants of the capital of Sdo Paulo, Paulistas, or bandeiran- 
tes, the inhabitants of the State of Sio Paulo; Riograndenses are called gau- 
chos; Carioca, cariocos, the Indian name of a stream near Corcovado, whence 
came the legend that once you drink agua da carioca you are sure to return to 
Rio; the inhabitants of the State of Rio are called fluminenses. While the new 
spelling was very confusing to Brazilians it is now well entrenched, and a great 
advantage to foreigners learning the language, states the author. A brief 


bibliography of dictionaries, grammars, readers, published in Sao Paulo or 
Rio, concludes the article. 


A Brazilian Appraisal of Higher Education in the United States——Hernane 
Tavares de Sa, in the NEWS BULLETIN of the Institute of International 
Education, 18: 6-8, December 1, 1942, January 1, 1943. Under “Favorable 
Criticism” the author lists some facts of particular interest to Latin American 
students in the United States: student government, a “glowing example of 
democracy in action”; “the dignity of manual labor, and the part it plays in 
the everyday life of the student”; and he commends our pioneers in Latin 
American history, though he feels that we have not laid enough stress on 
social and economic development. He also believes that more North Americans 
should go to Latin America in our student-exchange program. And that while 
Brazilians can profit from our graduate schools, our colleges, “reduced and 
debased to the function of patching up the glaring deficiencies of high-school 
training,” have little to offer. 

Under “Unfavorable Criticism” he finds the difference between standards 
of teaching Spanish and Portuguese “nothing short of astounding and hard to 
understand when we pause to think that there are more Portuguese-speaking 
people in South America than there are Spanish-speaking ones. . . . The teach- 
ing of Spanish struck me as being on the whole very satisfactory. Not only are 
to be found in American universities some of the outstanding Spanish and 
Spanish American scholars of today . . . but also many of the American-born 
teachers of Spanish are men whose knowledge of the language and literature 
is obviously very solid. ... As regards the teaching of Portuguese the situation 
is, to put it mildly, very disappointing. With a few honorable exceptions the men 
who teach Portuguese are entirely unable to speak it. Of those who do speak it, 
a majority have learned the language in Portugal and thus insist on imparting 
to their students the Lisbonese accent—apparently unaware of the very serious 
handicap that such an accent constitutes in Brazil,” where it never fails to “incur 
amusement.” He also finds it hard to understand why most Portuguese teachers 
know very little Brazilian literature, especially when Brazil “has published more 
books than any other country south of the Rio Grande in the last 12 years.” 
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I Like American Secondary Education—Francisco Céspedes, in SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION, 11: 13, April, 1943, states that he likes our secondary 
education for its universality, democratic organization, comprehensiveness, 
variety of offerings, the professional teachers who devote all their time to their 
jobs, and the splendid physical equipment. . . . 


Factors Contributing to Achievement in the Study of Elementary German.— 
G. E. Giesecke, R. P. Larsen, J. R. Wittenborn, in the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, 27: 254-262, April, 1943. Findings indicate that it is not true that 
“less capable students cannot pursue languages with profit.” The investigators 
are also convinced that “Efficient study-habits and motivation are most inti- 
mately interrelated. .. .” And that “Time and effort devoted to teaching stu- 
dents how to study effectively is time and effort well spent. . . . The old saying 
that ‘the smart ones will get it anyway’ has little foundation in fact; it is a 
convenient way out.” 


Having Fun with Spanish—Elida Wills, in the TEXAS OUTLOOK, 27: 
42, June, 1943, tells of a Corpus Christi third-grade teacher having fun teaching 
Spanish to thirty-five non-Spanish-speaking children. “She gives routine direc- 
tions in Spanish. ... During recess . . . her children play in Spanish. . . . She 
brings it up during her arithmetic, spelling, and language periods. ... (They) 
are having fun with Spanish because she stimulates the children and arouses in 
them a desire for speaking every day Spanish. . . . Elementary Spanish should 
be one of the most practical and useful courses, because the elementary school 
is the international school . . . and if we, as elementary Spanish teachers, fail 
to make our future citizens bilingual Americans we will be committing a very 
serious error, because society and.the American way of life demand a practical 
knowledge of spoken Spanish... .” 


“Why Not Portuguese ?’”—Speaking as an alumnus and a former instructor at 
Harvard, Henry Grattan Doyle contributed to the April 10 issue of the HAR- 
VARD ALUMNI BULLETIN, 45:469, a communication inspired by the 
official announcement that Harvard would henceforth accept Spanish, Italian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian, or Arabic in lieu of French or German in satis- 
faction of the language requirements for graduation from Harvard College. 
He expressed pleasure at the inclusion of the “uncommon” languages listed, 
but remarked that “Italian and Spanish should long since have been placed on 
a par with French and German as acceptable tools of the liberally educated 
man,” and expressed “keen disappointment” that Portuguese was not included 
in the new list. Criticizing “linguistic morons” who think of Portuguese as 
“just a dialect of Spanish,” or “just a bastard Spanish,” he said that “nothing 
could be more unrealistic, untrue, and insulting to our largest and most populous 
Latin American neighbor,” and hoped that “none of those who are genuinely 
interested in Spanish will follow the bad example of some of our Francophile 
friends by adopting the same arrogant and uninformed attitude towards Portu- 
guese that some friends of French culture have manifested at times towards the 
Spanish language and Hispanic culture.” “Now that Harvard has ‘gone global’ 
in its language requirements,” he concluded, “is it presumptuous to suggest 
that it take a longer look southward and try to discern the rising star of Brazil? 
. .. Why not Portuguese ?” 
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“Portuguese Is Worth Learning !”—Under this title F. Lamont Peirce, of 
the Division of Commercial and Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, contributes to FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY (published by the Department of Commerce) for 
June 26, 1943 (XI: 10-11, 42-43) an eloquent and convincing article on the im- 
portance of Portuguese—a “strong and vivid tongue” that “promises practical 
business benefits to students.” He effectively demolishes the erroneous idea— 
not held by Spanish teachers, naturally—that Portuguese is “just a ‘variant’ of 
Spanish,” and provides good arguments, supported by facts, for vigorous 
efforts to bring Portuguese forward to its rightful place in the educational 
scheme of things in the United States. (Copies of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY may be obtained—price, ten cents— from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) 


Language Teaching Goes to War.—Charles Rumford Walker, in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 57: 369-373, April 3, 1943, states that “Linguistically no 
greater country was less prepared to fight a global war. ... When the BEW 
combed the forty-eight states for experts who also spoke Spanish, it dug up 
only 115.” The author attributes the success of the new intensive method of 
training the military in foreign languages to “hard work and keen interest 
harnessed to a rigorous, original method, which combines science and common 
sense.” The most novel feature is the use of a native knowing little English 
in the classroom along with the teacher. Through a system of drilling on pro- 
nunciation and memorizing basic words and phrases, story-telling and conversa- 
tion, where the teacher serves as guide, at Columbia University students 
mastered 2000 Persian words and phrases in nine weeks, Students converse in 
Arabic after a few weeks, and not about the “nephew of my aunt” but about 
buying food for transport pilots, getting medical aid in Malay. “In short, it is 
not solely Army officers in a hurry but the best of our scholars, who say that if 
you want to know a foreign language, you must give primary attention to 
living speech. ... These war courses may well revolutionize language teaching 
in the American college. They have already begun to do so. For instance, in the 
new ‘Foreign Areas’ program at Yale all language courses are taught by the 
intensive method.” The high morale of the students is striking, and they are 
enthusiastic over progress made, for “There is a consuming purpose behind the 
assignment ; the men know why they are studying. . .. They go right on learning 
in their leisure hours, ...” (This article was “digested” in READER’S DIGEST 
for May, 1943.) 


Languages and the War Effort—Major Francis Millet Rogers, in the 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 27: 299-309, May, 1943, aims a real 
challenge to modern language teachers, stating that “many aspects of the prose- 
cution of the war present opportunities for individuals possessing a working 
knowledge of modern foreign languages to make a vital contribution to the 
war effort. Experience shows, however, that students trained in American 
colleges and universities have not received the realistic and practical knowledge 
of foreign languages urgently needed.” He urges the teaching of reading and 
speaking the language, and that fluency be the goal. He would also encourage 
distrust of the dictionary, and insist that language and literature teaching be 
not confused, When selecting texts he suggests that literary merits are not 
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always the best criteria. “We must teach foreign languages to still more 
Americans, but we must teach them realistically. The better we teach them, 
the stronger our war effort will be, and the sooner we can get back to teaching 
literature and general culture, and not the organization of armies and navies.” 


Indictment or Challenge to Constructive Advance ?—William Berrien, in the 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 27: 310-322, May, 1943. In these re- 
marks suggested by Major Rogers’s article the author agrees that “the auto- 
critical and objective study of our needs for reorientation of content and 
approach in language courses provides a challenge to teachers at the present 
time. ... To use the present period in objective consideration of what language 
study can and should do toward the cultural growth of that large mass of 
students whose time for such study is perforce limited, and to help provide 
the organization and implementation of courses which really meet their needs, 
is both a challenge and an opportunity. ... The future of foreign languages after 
the war will be determined largely by the steps which are taken today to meet 
that challenge and realize that opportunity.” 


Government Uses of Foreign Languages.—Ruth E. Bishop, in MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 27: 333-338, May, 1943. What kind of academic 
background offers best job opportunities? In Government service, what kind 
of work is assigned to persons trained in foreign languages? Where are the 
positions? Applications and examinations. . . . All these questions, and more, 
are answered by Miss Bishop of the Civil Service Commission. 


Teaching Latin American Literature in American Schools —Wiblhelmina Hill, 
in ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW, 20: 135-139, April, 1943. Discuss- 
ing the need of Latin American literary works in our elementary schools, “If 
real appreciation and tolerance for our American neighbors and their relatives 
who have come to live within our borders is to be developed,” the author re- 
marks: “It might be mentioned here that it is hardly advisable to teach elemen- 
tary-school children to use the Spanish language before they have any under- 
standing of the peoples or countries who use it as their native tongue. However, 
in regions where our pupils have so many Spanish-speaking playmates, it might 
well be introduced as early as they show interest and need.” 


Political Emancipation of Women in the Dominican Republic.—Julius Morit- 
zen, in the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 77: 149-154, 
March, 1943. Poetesses and teachers figure prominently in the feminist move- 
ment in the Dominican Republic, where woman suffrage was granted in Janu- 
ary, 1942, and immediately four women became candidates for the National 
Congress. One year later the First Congress of Dominican Women was held at 
the University of Santo Domingo, attended by three hundred delegates, Here 
they resolved to appeal to all the women of this hemisphere “to contribute for 
the defense of the sacred principles of democracy, all the effort, both material 
and spiritual, which the cause of liberty demands.” They also recommended 
rural clubs for children, that the Declaration of Rights of Children be dis- 
tributed to schools, that people living in the border country “be urged to pre- 
serve the purity of the Castilian language,” that groups be organized to found 
libraries, collect books, found mothers’ clubs, and a school for the blind. . . . 
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Fundamental Problems in Education in Mexico.—George I. SAnchez, in 
EDUCATIONAL FORUM, 7: 321-327, May, 1943. “It is heartening to observe 
that the Mexican nation is placing full faith and increasing support behind 
the schools as the indispensable institutions for the successful culmination of 
her revolutionary period,” concludes Mr. SAnchez, after a discussion of the 
realistic reforms being carried out and contemplated. He points "out, however, 
that “the fundamental problems confronting Mexican education today are 
intimately related to the social and economic trends, professional goals and 
practices, and successes and failures which have characterized cultural develop- 
ments in Mexico during the past four centuries.” These are the lack of adminis- 
tration of education,” texts reflecting the personal views of Ministers of Edu- 
cation, and the students’ voice and vote, based on the medieval tradition of 
university corporations, in the election of the university rector, the selection 
of the faculty, and curriculum. 


Our Latin American Neighbors, and Our Minority Groups: Spanish-Speaking 
People, BUILDING AMERICA, 5: 1-31, October, 1942; 8: 130-159, February, 
1943. These two issues of “Illustrated Studies on Modern Problems” in simple 
and yet spectacular fashion tell us that “In less than one hundred years, Spain 
and Portugal created a ‘Latin’ America with which we have common prob- 
lems.” A few headings of the brief graphic chapters indicate the tone: “Our 
neighbors face serious social and economic problems;” “The main source of 
Latin America’s wealth is the land;” “Labor plays an increasingly important 
role in Latin American affairs;” “Until recently we have been minding our 
neighbor’s business;” “The United States becomes a ‘good neighbor’ ;” and 
“Can the twenty-one republics solve their common problems?” Sympathetic, 
realistic, is the manner in which “Our Spanish-Americans: Problem of today 
and opportunity of tomorrow” are introduced, Compact with information, 
splendidly illustrated, are the chapters dealing with “Descendants of our 
earliest settlers are ‘Strangers in our land,’” “How have our Mexican immi- 
grarits fared?” and “Equal opportunity for the Spanish-speaking: an American 
problem.” 


Good Neighbors—Texas Version?—George J. Garza, in the TEXAS OUT- 
LOOK, 27: 39-40, June, 1943. “Is this the melting-pot that the world has heard 
so much about?” asks this Spanish-speaking Texan, commenting upon the 
social, economic, and educational status of the Latin American in this country, 
where the Good Neighbor Policy must begin. He regrets that few of us have 
ever seen fit to voice our opinions on this subject, and that when we do we do 
not always speak with tact or understanding. He praises a teacher who recently 
published an article on the subject of the underprivileged Spanish-speaking 
children in her town, but laments her significant error in referring to the 
village population as “six hundred whites and 2400 Mexicans,” and to the 
Mexican children as “brown.” He wonders why we never speak thus of other 
minority groups, and points out that certainly Mexicans are neither black nor 
yellow, therefore they must be Caucasians. This careless racial thinking is 
responsible for the resentment felt by Latin Americans of the United States when 
they are called “Mexicans” contemptuously “by those unfortunate ones who 
have not yet learned to respect Latin Americans’ contributions to this cosmo- 
politan culture of ours. . . . It is only when we have satisfactorily shown our 
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sincerity in dealing with Latin Americans in our midst that the Latin American 
countries will fully realize our sincerity in wishing to be a Good Neighbor.” 


Our Island Hemisphere-—Waldo Frank, in FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 21: 513- 
523, April, 1943. Look at the map, the author requests the reader, and he will 
see that “The Americas are an island in this overwhelming land-mass; a 
minority island surrounded by the far greater lands and populations of the 
other hemisphere. .. . The American hemisphere must become an island dedi- 
cated to the democratic will of creating persons ; implemented by the technics that 
alone can give to man the peace, leisure, and knowledge to become a person... 
(It) will be saved only if it continues to be, progressively, three Americas—by 
the variety and by the equal sovereignty of its components”: Anglo-Saxon 
America, Spanish-speaking America, which though the weakest economically 
and politically still “understands itself and the other Americas best,” and Brazil, 
“with a slow cultural gait not unlike ours.” We need each other to become our- 
selves, to realize our “common sense of democratic destiny . . . dynamic will that 
the term New World shall have a meaning deeper than the geographic in which 
the discoverers used it. The Jesuits in Paraguay, the Puritans in New England, 
were remote yet strict collaborators in what became the American Command- 
ment : to build in this hemisphere the New City of Man... . Men like Jefferson 
and Franklin and their southern disciples who founded the Hispanic republics 
were convinced that the New World would issue from properly drafted political 
constitutions. Their conception of democracy was naive, but it served to put 
the vision of free men on the statute books from Canada to Chile. ... 

“Cultural and intellectual exchange between the Americas . . . should begin 
in our schools. All American children should be required to study the compara- 
tive civilizations and cultures of the other Americas. The histories of African 
and Amerindian cultures should become at least as important in our classrooms 
as the politics of the dynasties of Europe. Spanish or Portuguese should be a 
compulsory part of our primary education, as English should be a compulsory 
part of education in the other Americas. .. .” 


Ancient Adobe Soil—Dorothy L. Pillsbury, in COMMON GROUND, 3: 
44-48, Summer, 1943. “So gradually have we absorbed the flavor and customs 
of our Mexican neighbors that only la guerra has awakened us to the fact that 
we have been writing a strange and significant page in American folkways,” 
explains the author, who has suddenly discovered that she is an alien in her 
own country, living in New Mexico in “a pocket of Latin America .. . in the 
capital city of the most fantastic and ‘foreign’ state of the Union. ...” In Santa 
Fe adobe houses have doors of bright blue, the Virgin’s color, protection against 
the entering of evil. And instead of the eternal OK is heard “Bueno, bueno.” 
Gutters and beams in Santa Fe are “canales” and “portales.” Christmas turkeys 
are stuffed with pifiones, robbed from the nests of little trader-rats. But Mrs. 
Tenorio has taught the author that she must take care to leave a sack of corn 
in exchange, so the little animals won’t starve when the snow comes. “And I 
was always taught,” she adds, “it was a part of my earliest education—that 
Latins were always cruel to dumb animals.” 

Language, too, has a special ring in Santa Fe, the Spanish “well larded with 
English,” the English “high-lighted with Spanish. . . .” And “No matter how 
strongly the blood of the Protestant may run in Anglo veins, one cannot live 
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long in Santa Fe without taking on a certain aroma of Catholicism. It is like the 
aroma of hundreds of wood-burning chimneys which swathes the whole town. 
The church, its traditions, its art, its pageantry, in a very Spanish form, per- 
meates the place.” In periods of drought the Infant Jesus is paraded around 
dry fields, the baby feet placed on the sun baked adobe soil. And after the deluge 
next day the parishioners trudge back to the ruined fields in despair, this time 
with the Virgin, “Because,” they said, “they wanted her to see what her Son 
had done!” 

“Our homes, our speech, our food, our emotional response to religion have 
all been changed because of the colorful influence of our Spanish American 
neighbors. Psychologically we have become different. Our tempo has changed. 
Although we are a busy people, we do not rush. Our Latin American neighbors 
live close to the soil. From them we have caught a kind of earthy serenity. We 
spend much time in our gardens. We make pilgrimages to the mountains to see 
the autumn gold of the aspen trees. We take time to sit by our pifion fires 
and to listen to the rain on our flat roofs. . . . Three cultures mingle and 
separate and flourish, side by side about us. We are not a critical community. 
... There is much talk—erudite talk about Latin America—so many learned 
commissions to Peru to bring back culture. . . . We in Santa Fe are a little 
confused. Doesn’t our country know? Right here at home we have a little 
Latin America. It has enriched our Anglo lives with its ancient culture. .. . 
This adobe soil may well be the ‘proof of the pudding’ for all Latin America. 
It has been for me. You see for fifteen years I was a professional social 
worker in California. For fifteen years I struggled to help California’s large 
Mexican population adjust to its American environment. Fate with her tongue 
in her cheek led me to Santa Fe. I have taken grateful root in the ancient adobe 
soil. And the joke is on me. It is J who have done the adjusting. ...” 


El espaiiol como idioma internacional_—Pedro Pérez, in NORTE, 4: 1-3, 
March, 1943. “Si el mundo es de nuevo un infierno, por segunda vez en nuestro 
siglo, es porque no ha dejado de ser Babel. No nos entendemos, y por eso nos 
odiamos y matamos. .. .” Whereupon the advantages of Spanish as the predilect 
international language to effect international understanding are defined: it is 
a phonetic language; simple, “comparado con el inglés y el francés, es como un 
automévil moderno y aerodinamico comparado con un modelo ‘fin de siécle’ :” 
it is a euphonic language “porque tiene variedad, ritmo y fuerza;” politically 
and geographically “el castellano posee ventajas de actualidad para ser el 
idioma de la ‘realpolitik’ del mafiana aplicada a fines de paz. . . . La relativa 
insignificancia politica y militar de Espafia y el poco desarrollo industrial de 
Hispanoamérica son precisamente ventajas enormes para que propaguemos 
nuestro idioma como lazo de unién international sin que nadie en el mundo dude 
de nuestra buena fe y de nuestro desinterés. . . . Geograficamente, el espajfiol 
se habla en mas paises independientes que cualquier otro idioma, Y si en la 
futura Sociedad de las Naciones, como en la actual Unién de Estados en 
Norteamérica ha de imperar la democracia y todos, grandes y chicos, han de 
tener voz y voto en una ‘Senado’ international, la voz de la mayoria hablara 
el idioma de Cervantes. . . . Y como los idiomas son modos de pensar y no sélo 
medios de expresién, es de esperar que los chinos y los japoneses, los rusos 
y los 4rabes, los alemanes y los ingleses, al estudiar nuestro idioma para 
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entenderse con las demas naciones, no podran menos de absorber algo del 
espiritu de un sistema que en Hispanoamérica hace posible la convivencia de 
las razas. Y se habra logrado asi progreso donde mas falta hace: en la 
democracia de corazén entre individuos de color diferente. . . . Porque en el 
mundo en general, y en las Américas en particular, el prejuicio racial termina 
precisamente donde empieza el espafiol. 

“Sagrado idioma de Castilla!” 


POETRY: LATIN AMERICAN ISSUE, 62: 61-120, May, 1943. Of especial 
interest to teachers, in addition to the translations of representative contem- 
porary Latin American poets, is Jorge Carrera Andrade’s article on The New 
American and His Point of View towards Poetry. Topical headings include 
Modernism, Naturism, Indigenism, Negro poetry to be danced, and social 
poetry, in which “Spanish American poets preceded other poets of the world— 
with the exception of the Russians—in joining with the masses of the people 
and formulating the message of their desires and sorrows.” The reader is intro- 
duced to Pablo Neruda, “dweller of dark earth,” who interprets the agony of 
man on the huge earthly stage;” to the Poetry of War and Death inspired by 
Spain; to Neo-culteranismo, the new universality of the new man’s point of 
view. “In this ‘hour of man’ . . . there are still vacilations and shadows. And 
there is a profusion of roads and directions but all lead toward the creation of 
happiness, toward the hill upon which the long-awaited architectural monument 
shall be reared.” There are reviews of such works as Torres-Rioseco’s EPIC 
OF LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE, and an article On Translating 
Poets, by John Peale Bishop, wherein he concludes: “And so we are all led 
back to the Spanish. And that, it seems is the most useful service translation 
can render... .” 


“Let There Be Music!”—Ernst Koch, in The German Quarterly, XVI: 
124-127 (May, 1943), describes how “twenty-six noisy city youngsters, 
most of them science students, sat rapt for two and a half weeks (of class- 
periods) while I played and interpreted records.” Then he organized an ama- 
teur orchestra. Results: “An amateur orchestra sponsored by the German 
department not only offers active participation in extracurricular activities 
. . . but also tends to make the whole body of German students more immedi- 
ately aware of a side of German culture that can not, for obvious reasons, be 
given its full due in the average language class.” 

The Music Division, Pan American Union, is a good source of information 
about records of Spanish music and related matters. 


SPECIAL NOTICE (BY THE EDITOR) 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has available for 
free distribution several hundred copies of Florence Hall’s sixty-eight-page 
bibliography, “Recent Studies of Interest to Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese.” Copies will be sent, on the first-come-first-served basis, to interested 
teachers or librarians who apply at once to the Division of Science and Edu- 
cation, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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“NOTES ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES” 


The first issue of an interesting new publication sponsored by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies, Notes on Latin American Studies, appeared 
in April. In addition to an article by Dean Robert Redfield of the University of 
Chicago, Chairman of the Joint Committee, the number contains a frank 
“Survey of Personnel and Activities in Latin American Aspects of the Hu- 
manities and the Social Sciences at Twenty Universities of the United States” 
by Professor Irving A. Leonard of the University of Michigan, notes on 
activities in American institutions, personnel notes, brief articles on the Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies, the new Inter-American Society of Anthro- 
pology and Geography, the Inter-American Training Centers, the Third 
Congress of the International Institute of Ibero-American Literature, and 
other material. Dean Redfield’s article deals with the membership of the Joint 
Committee, which is composed of representatives of the National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Science 
Research Council, and describes some of the Joint Committee’s activities. The 
editor of the new publication is Ralph L. Beals, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Two numbers a year are planned. Subscriptions (at one dollar 
a year) may be sent to the Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee, Pro- 
fessor Wendell C. Bennett, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


PROFESSOR STURGIS E. LEAVITT HONORED 


At the 138th annual commencement of Bowdoin College held in Brunswick, 
Maine, on May 22, 1943, Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of 
North Carolina received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. Professor 
Leavitt is well known to readers of Hispanta as one of the leading Hispanists 
of the United States, a pioneer in the systematic study of Spanish American 
literature, a frequent contributor to H1spANIA and other journals, associate 
editor of the Hispanic Review and the Revista Iberoamericana, editor of the 
Bulletin of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, a contributor to 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies, and the author or co-author of a 
number of first-rate textbooks. He received his bachelor’s degree from Bowdoin 
in 1908, his master’s degree from Harvard in 1913, and his Ph.D. from Harvard 
in 1917. He has been at the University of North Carolina since 1917, and since 
1921 has been Professor of Romance Languages in that institution. In 1941 
Davidson College conferred upon him the honorary degree of Litt. D. H1spanta 
joins with Professor Leavitt’s many friends here and in Latin America in 
rejoicing at this deserved honor at the hands of his alma mater. 








* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PERU 


The United States Ambassador to Peru, Mr. R. Henry Norweb, has presented 
to the Foreign Office in Lima the following statement on behalf of our 
Government : 

“The destruction of the National Library of Peru and the library of the 
Lima Geographical Society by the recent disastrous fire is a tragic loss, not 
only to Peru but to American culture as a whole, for an injury to the cultural 
resources of any one American republic affects cultural development throughout 
the continent. 

“The people of the United States sympathize deeply with the Peruvian people 
in the loss they have sustained and are eager to participate to the extent of their 
ability in the rehabilitation of these two great Peruvian centers of learning. 
Individuals, private institutions, and the government wish to join forces to 
provide all possible appropriate assistance, including technical information as 
may be desired, and such materials as books, maps, catalog cards, and repro- 
ductions of Peruvian manuscripts in the collections of this country. 

“In order to organize this cooperation most effectively, the Secretary of 
State has appointed a national ‘Committee to Aid the National Library of Peru 
and the Geographical Society of Lima.’ The following persons, whose names 
and affiliations indicate the wide and representative basis of the committee, 
have accepted membership: 

Herbert E. Bolton, Historian and Acting Director of the Bancroft Library, 
University of California; Donald Coney, Director, University of Texas Li- 
brary; Archer M. Huntington, President, Hispanic Society of America; Waldo 
G. Leland, Director, American Council of Learned Societies; Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress; Philip Ainsworth Means, Archaeologist and 
Historian; Keyes D. Metcalf, President, American Library Association, and 
Director, Harvard University Library; W. W. Norton, President, Council on 
Books in Wartime; R. Henry Norweb, United States Ambassador to Peru; 
Wallace K. Harrison, Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
Charles A. Thomson, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, State Department; 
John K. Wright, Director, American Geographical Society; Lawrence Wroth, 
Director, John Carter Brown Library; and Lewis Hanke of the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, who will serve as Secretary of the 
Committee. 

“Through this Committee, the United States will endeavor to show in a 
concrete manner the interest felt by the people of this country in Peruvian 
civilization and their desire to cooperate in the work that will be undertaken 
in order that the City of the Kings may continue to occupy the important 
position in American culture that she has held ever since the establishment of 
the University of San Marcos in the sixteenth century.” 

The National Library of Peru, the principal repository of books in the 
country, was practically all destroyed by fire on May 10th. Over 100,000 bound 
volumes were lost, together with 40,000 manuscripts, and many maps and valu- 
able geographical works belonging to the Lima Geographical Society, housed 
in the same building, were also destroyed. The National Archive in an adjoin- 
ing building was fortunately saved. 

This irreparable loss has occasioned great sorrow throughout Peru. Many 
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individuals, institutions, and governments in the Americas have come forward 
to offer assistance. The Peruvian Government has set aside 5,000,000 soles for 
a new building. The Library of Congress has already offered to donate a photo- 
static copy of the important colonial collection of Peruvian manuscripts in its 
collection together with an appropriate number of books. It is planned that the 


National Committee announced by the Secretary will work out a definite 
program for other assistance. 


LANGUAGES IN THE VICTORY CORPS 


Chapter Four of the new Victory Corps communications manual stresses 
effective teaching of foreign languages and challenges our best efforts. The 
following is quoted from the concluding paragraph of the chapter: “Foreign 
language teachers are faced with the biggest opportunity they have ever had. 
If anything so terrible as war can be said to be productive of good, this war 
has served to awaken us to our need for learning to live intimately with peoples 
using other forms of speech. In fact, we shall have to learn to do so, whether 
we want to or not. Mastery of a foreign language, or of several foreign lan- 
guages, or even an imperfect knowledge of any of them, will be an individual 
and national asset whose value cannot now be measured.” 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY PROMOTES 
SPANISH STUDY 


At their Milwaukee Convention a half-million members of the American 
Legion Auxiliary went on record as endorsing a required course of Spanish 
language in our secondary public schools and pledged that each department 
of the Auxiliary would sponsor the necessary state legislation to aid Inter- 
American understanding, For the past three years, over six hundred units 
of the Auxiliary have held regular study programs on Latin America and 
forty-four units have organized adult classes in Spanish. 


SPANISH IN THE GRADES 


Professor Antonio Rebolledo of New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, is the new chairman of the A.A.T.S. Committee on 
Spanish in the Grades. He will welcome any ideas or suggestions concerning 
the work. 

Several school systems in southern California were added this September 
to the list of those offering Spanish in the elementary schools. One of the 
largest ventures since the initiation of the program in the entire state of 
Texas is that of the Los Angeles City Schools. In connection with the Los 
Angeles City and County Workshop in the Education of Mexican and Span- 
ish-Speaking Pupils, held in July, a group of teachers from the elementary 
schools of Los Angeles planned a course of study for Spanish in grades one 
to eight inclusive. Phonograph records employing the techniques used in the 
Army language program are being made to accompany the units of work for 
the various grades. 

Texas, now in the third year of the program, has nine hundred systems 
offering Spanish below the eighth grade. This involves about 250,000 pupils. 
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The greatest problem everywhere is the shortage of qualified Spanish 
teachers. Some suggestions made at the Inter-American conferences and work- 
shops might be adopted as means of improving the situation. For teacher- 
training institutions: (1) Encourage Spanish-speaking students to major in 
elementary education and prepare themselves to teach Spanish. (2) Require 
Spanish for the elementary-school certificate in Florida and the states of the 
Southwest. (3) Offer courses especially designed for elementary teachers 
of Spanish, stressing pronunciation, conversational practice, and information 
on Latin American music, art, folklore, handicraft, games, children’s litera- 
ture, geography, and national heroes. For in-service training of teachers: (1) 
Utilize the services of visiting educators from Spanish-speaking countries who 
might be attached to our school systems during a part of their stay here. (2) 
Form conversational clubs of elementary teachers led by Spanish-speaking 
citizens of the community or by a high-school or college instructor in Spanish. 
(3) Hold night classes in conversational Spanish. (4) Organize summer 
courses and travel tours, such as those sponsored during the past summer by 
the Texas State Department of Education and the Texas State College for 
Women. (5) Plan workshops for teachers of Spanish in the elementary schools. 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION THROUGH COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


The newest pamphlet of the series which is being published by the United 
States Office of Education under the general title, “Education and National 
Defense,” was prepared by Dr. John C. Patterson and bears the title /nter- 
American Cooperation Through Colleges and Universities. It furnishes sig- 
nificant information and stimulating ideas. Of special interest to Spanish 
departments may be the suggestion concerning visiting professors (p. 28) : 

“Professors of Conversational Spanish and Portuguese-——One important 
aspect of the program of Inter-American cultural relations is that which has 
to do with bringing educators from the other republics to the United States 
as visiting professors in our colleges and universities. These exchanges of 
individuals between ourselves and the institutions in other parts of the 
hemisphere can be made to serve a variety of purposes. They will generally 
help to make the communities in which the visitors are to be temporarily 
located more aware of the entire program of cultural exchanges and better 
acquainted with the culture and possibly with the history, life, social and 
economic problems of the visiting professor’s native land. They may add a 
stimulus to the wide-scale efforts now being undertaken by people of all ages 
to gain a speaking knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese. In not a few 
instances, the visiting professor will be prepared to provide the wholly accept- 
able ‘Latin American’ accent of his language. He will introduce into the courses 
more of the currently, as well as deservedly, popular materials relating to the 
other American republics, instead of the older materials regarding the mother 
country which have been used in the past almost to the exclusion of current 
American materials. 

“The professor from another American republic may become highly success- 
ful in his teaching and popular with his students. This has been amply proved 
by the long records of outstanding service made by a goodly number of 
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Spanish professors from the other republics who are scattered here and there 
over this country. If an increasing use is made of the language-teaching talent 
from the eighteen Spanish-speaking countries to the south of us and from 
Portuguese-speaking Brazil, we will increase our facility to speak Spanish and 
Portuguese in an ‘American’ way. This is something which seems to be quite 
desirable. Most of us in the United States, for one reason or another, prefer 
to hear English spoken by the people of our neighboring republics with an 
American rather than an Oxford accent. Furthermore, it may well follow 
that sending teachers and professors of English on a temporary basis to the 
other American republics will increase with our developing interest in securing 


professors in corresponding positions in our own colleges from elsewhere in 
America.” 


TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE TO HAVE 
HANDBOOK AS PART OF “GOOD NEIGHBOR” 
PROGRAM 


A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese is under prepara- 
tion by a group of specialists with headquarters in Study Room 243, Library 
of Congress Annex, under the sponsorship of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. Funds for the project were provided by a grant made 
to the Association by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and the Library of Congress generously provided quarters for the project. 

The Handbook will be approximately two hundred pages in length and will 
include information on the best sources of teaching aids and materials for 
the study of Spanish and Portuguese, the history and present status of the 
teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States, vocational opportuni- 
ties for students who have mastered one or both of these languages, and a 
description of intensive and other new methods of teaching the languages, and 
other recent developments in the field. It is hoped the completed work will not 
only serve as the “bible” of teachers of Spanish or Portuguese here, but that 
it will also serve to convince our Good Neighbors of the other Americas that 
serious efforts are being made to expand and develop opportunities for young 
Americans to learn Spanish and Portuguese. A section on the importance of 
these languages will probably be provided, in which quotations from leading 
citizens of the United States, such as President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Under Secretary 
Sumner Welles, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs Nelson A Rockefeller, 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director-General of the Pan American Union, and of business 
and professional leaders will be included, It is possible that after publication 
of the work here appropriate sections of it will be translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese for distribution to educational and cultural agencies in Latin 
America. 

The director and editor-in-chief of the Handbook is Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle of The George Washington University, who is on leave from the Univer- 
Sity to direct the Washington Inter-American Training Center, another project 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, administered by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. In addition to serving as editor 
of Hispania, Dean Doyle is chairman of one of the committees in charge of 
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the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies 
and chairman of the Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern 
Language Association of America, He is a former president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. For four years (1934-38) he was editor 
of The Modern Language Journal, and for six years (1928-34) contributed a 
monthly article on Latin American matters to Current History, then published 
by the New York Times. For his services to Inter-American understanding he 
was decorated by Ecuador and made an honorary member of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the National University of Mexico. He is the compiler 
of three bibliographies of Central American literature published by the Harvard 
University Press and the author of many articles dealing with Spanish, Spanish 
American, and educational subjects. 

Assisting Dean Doyle in preparation of the Handbook are four contributing 
editors. Mrs. Eddie Ruth Hutton, a graduate of the University of Arizona 
with a master’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, has taught 
Spanish in the Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, for fourteen 
years. Her special interest is the Spanish-speaking students of the Southwest, 
and she has contributed chapters on that subject to Americans All and Lan- 
guages and Cultures in American Education. In 1939-40 she held a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship for study in Mexico and at Radcliffe College. 

Miss Ruth Clare Jackson is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Wheaton College, 
with a master of arts degree from the University of Chicago and master of 
education degree from the Graduate Teachers College, Winnetka, Illinois. She 
has specialized in psychological research on educational problems, has taught 
modern foreign languages, English, and social studies, and is at present a 
teacher of Spanish in New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Dr. Madaline Wallis Nichols received her A.B. from Mount Holyoke College, 
her master’s degree from Cornell University, and her Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California. She taught French and Spanish for five years at Grinnell 
College and for six years was head of the Spanish department of Dominican 
College. She has been a contributor to the Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
for which she prepared sections on language and on colonial Latin American 
history. She has also served as editor of Agriculture in the Americas, a publica- 
tion of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture. 
She edited for the American Council of Learned Societies a Bibliographical 
Guide to Materials on American Spanish, and has written many articles on 
Latin American literature, language, and history. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Roby, the vocational guidance expert among the contribut- 
ing editors, received her A.B. from Smith College and her master of education 
degre from Teachers College, Columbia University. She assisted Dr. Edward 
A. Thorndike in the preparation of his Predictions of Vocational Success, and 
has had wide experience as a training and employment specialist with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and other organizations. Since 
1929 she has been a guidance counsellor in the New York City high schools, 
serving for five years as head counselor at the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
which has many boys from Spanish-speaking families. For the past year she 
has been assigned to the Central Office guidance staff of the New York City 
Board of Education, assembling information for student counselors and editing 
a weekly news-sheet for their use. 
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The advisory committee for the Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese is composed of Mr, Francisco Aguilera, assistant chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union; Dr. John E. Engle- 
kirk of the Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, a well-known professor of Spanish American litera- 
ture on leave from Tulane University; Dr. John C. Patterson, chief of the 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of 
Education; Mr. Harry H. Pierson, of the Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State; and Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


“TRUE COMICS” IN SPANISH 


Héroes verdaderos, la historia veraz de unos luchadores auténticos de la 
segunda guerra mundial is the title of a fifty-page Spanish version of True 
Comics and Real Heroes. This attractive publication is distributed by the 
Division of Inter-American Activities in the United States, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


SPANISH READING CONTEST 


The Carl Schurz High School of Chicago held two Spanish reading contests 
during the past school year. On January 18 and June 1, finalists in six groups 
performed before a large audience and prizes were awarded by judges from 
Northwestern University, from Mexico, and from Colombia, With the readings 


were interspersed on the program dances, choral singing, and Latin American 
instrumental music. 


PAN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


A law recently passed by the Panama National Assembly authorized the 
establishment of an Inter-American University in Panama City. The university 
has its center at the present University of Panama and is open to students from 
the entire Western Hemisphere. Having as its object the promotion of better 
relations and a greater interchange of ideas, this new institution will no doubt 
play an important role in Inter-American cooperation. 


INTER-AMERICAN WORKSHOPS 


During the past summer about thirty colleges and universities of the United 
States held workshops for teachers interested in Inter-American studies. 
Emphasis in the various groups varied according to the interests of the 
sponsoring university. Some were concerned chiefly with the general study of 
Latin American civilization, others with the teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Some emphasized the special educational problems of communities in 
the United States with Hispanic minority groups, while several dealt with 
problems of teaching English to people of Spanish and Portuguese speech. 

The workshops emphasizing minority problems center largely in educational 
institutions of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Colorado, and 
culminated in a final conference in Santa Fe. 

It is clear that many of the efforts to educate the Spanish American group 
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are failing to produce the desired result, especially in areas where large num- 
bers of pupils leave school before the completion of the fifth grade, weak 
both in English and Spanish and without the necessary equipment for becoming 
self-respecting and self-supporting citizens of the community. Since our 
Southwest is in a key position for the furtherance or failure of the Good 
Neighbor policy, it is particularly important now for the people to face squarely 
the problems of their Spanish-speaking fellow-citizens, 

The following requirements have been suggested as essential to a better 
program: 

1. A general administrative policy which provides the Spanish American 
children with buildings, equipment, materials, teachers, and opportunities com- 
parable in quality and quantity to those provided for Anglo-American children. 

2. Community education to overcome the economic and social inequalities 
which lead to racial discrimination and segregation, 

3. Teachers who know enough of the background and language of the 
Spanish-speaking pupils to enroll them correctly, establish friendly relations 
with the home, anticipate the difficulties of English pronunciation, make clear 
explanations, and provide school experiences which integrate with previous 
home experiences and which meet the special needs of the Spanish American 
children. Teachers need also some training in foreign-language methodology. 
Since highly specialized knowledge is needed for teaching English as a foreign 
language, careful selection of the staff members should be fostered. Never 
should a teacher be assigned to a Mexican school as a punitive measure. The 
new program of Spanish in the grades, along with the need for a knowledge of 
Spanish in the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking students, has occasioned 
several proposals to require courses in Spanish for the elementary-school cer- 
tificate. 

4. Recognition of the fact that the work of Americanization is not synony- 
mous with the acquisition of English. Necessary as English is, the language- 
learning process should not retard the educative process—certainly not to the 
extent of producing serious maladjustments and leaving the impression that 
the child’s Spanish heritage is something to be ashamed of. 

5. Instruction in reading and writing Spanish for the Spanish-speaking 
child in much the same form as that given the Anglo-American in English. 
The Spanish-speaking children ought not to be excluded from the program 
of Spanish in the grades, though the same type of material and instruction 
as that planned for English-speaking beginners is obviously unsuitable. 

Stimulated by the mounting nation-wide interest in the other Americas, all 
the workshops concerned themselves with the general problems of extending 
authoritative knowledge and information about the other American nations, 
as well as with the problem of integrating the study of Latin American life 
and civilization into the public-school curriculum. 

Each workshop was planned and directed by local educational authorities, 
though in many instances current visitors from the other Americas to the 
United States were available for lectures and consultations. Resident specialists 
in Latin American affairs were assisted by guest speakers and by representa- 
tives from the United States Office of Education and from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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WALT DISNEY BOOKLETS IN SPANISH 


The “Editorial Abril,” Buenos Aires, Argentina, has published four enter- 
taining booklets in Spanish reproducing in color the Walt Disney illustrations 
of the film Saludos Amigos. The titles are El Gaucho Dippy, Donald en el Lago 
Titicaca, José Carioca, and Pedro, el avioncito de los Andes. The booklets 


may be obtained from Whyte’s Book Shop, 1520 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 


ENGLISH IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On May 6 the National Council of Education in the Dominican Republic 
adopted a resolution officially putting into effect a new eight-year program for 
English instruction. The study of English is required from the fifth primary 
grade through the fourth year of high school, thereby increasing the number 
of public-school students of English to approximately eighteen thousand. To 
strengthen the new system, an order of May 18 provided for the establishment 
of a section of English within the Department of Education and Fine Arts, 


(Copy) 
Republica Dominicana 
SECRETARIA DE ESTADO DE EDUCACION Y BELLAS ARTES 


ORDEN DEPARTAMENTAL No. 422 ’43, por medio de la cual se establece la 
Seccién de Inglés en esta Secretaria de Estado. 

1. Se establece en esta Secretaria de Estado la Seccién de Inglés, la cual funcionara 
bajo la direccién del Sefior George J. Greco, Jr., para los fines de ejecucién del plan 


de ocho afios para la ensefianza del idioma inglés. Esta Seccién recibira instrucciones 
directas del Secretario de Estado. 


2. Se asigna a esta Seccién la Auxiliar Rosa Rivera Berroa. 
3. El encargado de esta Seccién informar& mensualmente al Secretario de Estado 
acerca de las actividades de la misma. 
4. Esta Orden es efectiva inmediatamente. 
Victor Garrido, 
Secretario de Estado de Educacién 


y Bellas Artes. 
Ciudad Trujillo, 


Distrito de Santo Domingo, 
18 de mayo de 1943. 


TRAVEL LETTERS IN SPANISH 


A Spanish edition of the Latin American Series of Weekly Travel Letters 
is published by Travel Letters, Delaware, Ohio. These letters afford some 
interesting supplementary reading for upper elementary and high-school stu- 
dents. The set of thirty-two leaflets costs seventy cents per yearly subscription 
or sixty-five cents in orders of thirty or more. 


CONTEMPORARY CHILEAN LITERATURE 


An outstanding group of Chilean critics under the direction of Manuel 
Rojas has selected the stories and poems included in the Coleccién de Autores 
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Chilenos, two ten-volume sets of modern Chilean literature, published in 
Santiago by the “Editorial Cruz del Sur.” The volumes are pocket-size, beauti- 


fully printed, and inexpensive. The first set, published in 1942, comprises the 
following works: 


Poemas selectos, Max Jara 

Cancién y otros poemas, Juan Guzman Cruchaga 

Temblor de cielo, Vicente Huidobro 

Tres poetas chilenos, Tomas Lago 

El libro primero de Margarita, Juvencio Valle 

Vifiietas, Alfonso Bulnes 

Los pdjaros errantes, Pedro Prado 

Alhué, José Santos Gonzalez Vera 

Mirando al océano, Guillermo Labarca Hubertson 

La epopeya de Moiti—Sandias riberefias, Mariano Latorre 

The second set, now ready for the press, includes these items: 

El bonete maulino, Manuel Rojas 

Vino tinto y otros cuentos, Luis Durand 

La sefiora, Federico Gana 

Mar, Augusto d’Halmar 

Aguas abajo, Marta Brunet 

Eloisa, Rafael Maluenda 

Cuentos de Pedro Urdemales, Ramén Laval 

Desvelos en el alba, Amanda Labarca H. 

Antologia de poetas chilenos, Sergio Atria 

Los dos patios, Joaquin Diaz Garcés 

Later a similar set of selections from Spanish American literature as a 
whole will be planned. The collections may be ordered through importers of 


foreign books. The price of the first set of ten volumes is 150 pesos, or about 
$4.50 in United States currency. 


FILMS IN SPANISH 


The Motion Picture Division of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (444 Madison Avenue, New York City) distributes 16 mm. 
films with Spanish sound-track for non-theatrical exhibition. The educational 
films, several of which are in color, vary in length from one to three reels. 
The following are among the available titles: 

En un lugar de América (New Mexico) 

This Amazing America (Bus tour of the United States) 


High Over the Border (How bird migrations link the Americas) 
Madero of Mexico 


Argentine Primer 

The Story of Corn 

Airacobra (The swift fighting plane) 

Soldiers of the Sky (Training of parachute troops) 

Women in Defense 

With These Weapons (Syphilis control for the general public) 
Cloud in the Sky (Tuberculosis control) 

A few feature films of 35 mm. size are also available: 
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La Guerra Gaucha (Based on the novel by Lugones) 
En el viejo Buenos Aires 
En tiempos de Don Porfirio 


LAS AMERICAS SUSPENDS PUBLICATION 


Las Américas, published monthly during the school year for Spanish and 
Portuguese students, had to suspend publication when its editor, Mr, Gaetano 
Massa, was drafted, but students and teachers can still purchase back numbers 
of the paper and any of the Las Américas Publishing Company’s books by 
writing to 36 Woodlawn Avenue, Yonkers 4, New York. 


RADIO MATERIALS ON LATIN AMERICA 


Radio scripts on Latin America may be borrowed, and transcriptions may 
be purchased, through the United States Office of Education. The scripts 
available include Brave New World, a series of twenty-six programs bound in 
four volumes; Pan America Calling, a series of sixteen scripts bound in two 
volumes; This New World of Peace, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union; and Brazil—Land of Gems 
and Mexico—Land of Silver, originally broadcast in The World Is Yours 
program. 

The transcriptions include Our Hispanic Heritage, from the series of pro- 
grams on Americans All—Immigrants All, and a slow-playing recording of This 
World of Peace. Additional information may be obtained from the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

A catalogue of appraisal, Recordings for School Use, prepared by J. Robert 
Miles in collaboration with the Recordings Division of the American Council 
on Education, may be obtained from the World Book Company. It contains 
evaluations and descriptions of recordings useful in the school program and 
is arranged under the following headings: social studies and science, literature, 
foreign languages, elementary school, and miscellaneous. 


CAMP FIRE ACTIVITIES 


The Guardian, the publication of the Camp Fire Girls, has been featuring 
articles on the other American republics and offering suggestions for parties, 
recipes for Spanish dishes, book lists, and addresses for obtaining inexpensive 
realia. One Camp reports that all its activities are being woven about the 
theme of the film Saludos Amigos. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Bulletin Number 38044 of the Federal Security Agency gives the following 
information concerning opportunities for English teachers in the other Ameri- 
can republics: 

“To help meet the demand for instruction in English and at the same time 
to provide a vicarious contact with life in the United States, numbers of 
requests for North American teachers of English are being received from 
Latin America. Most of the opportunities occur in connection with Cultural 
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Institutes or universities, although there are also occasional requests for 
teachers in secondary schools or for instructors. who could assist in the 
national English-teaching program. 

“Recognizing that the lessening of language barriers is one of the most 
effective means of bringing about a permanent basis for Inter-American unity, 
the United States Government has included an English-teaching program in 
its cultural-relations activities. Since responsibility for the success of the pro- 
gram rests largely on the persons chosen for these posts, the work presents a 
real challenge for those instructors who have a basic interest in Latin America 
and a genuine desire to help meet the language needs of the Americas, 

“A candidate for a teaching position in this program should possess high 
professional and personal qualifications which fit him to serve well both in 
his capacity as English teacher and as unofficial interpreter of our country 
and way of life. In this connection the importance of a fluent knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese (or French for Haiti) can hardly be overemphasized, 
for that knowledge is essential not only for teaching techniques but also for 
close cooperation and association with nationals who speak little or no English. 
Other professional requirements include something more than a B.A. degree, 
several years of successful teaching experience, a technical knowledge of 
American English grammar, especially in its relationship to the patterns, syntax, 
and sounds of the Spanish or Portuguese languages, and such understanding 
of the historical and social background of the other American republics as is 
necessary to facilitate adjustment to the psychology and customs of the people 
with whom the teacher is to associate. Equally important is a basic knowledge 
of the culture, institutions, Government services, and mores of the United 
States, so that he may help make this country known in its varied aspects 
to the people of the other republics. 

“To coordinate the various activities in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language and to permit the most favorable development and administration 
of the program as a whole, a central Committee on English Teaching in the 
Other American Republics has been established in Washington. Represented 
on the Committee are the various governmental agencies and private organ- 
izations responsible for the direction and development of the program: Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State; Division of Science and Educa- 
tion, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education; American 
Council of Learned Societies; American Council on Education; Institute of 
International Education. Inquiries regarding the program may be addressed 
to the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C.” 

To help meet the necessity for special training of candidates for such posi- 
tions, The University of Michigan, Mills College, and The University of Texas, 
assisted by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, have 
established English Language Institutes which offer intensive training during 
the summer session, Additional opportunity for training is offered at a field 
laboratory under the direction of the University of Michigan at the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City, The Institute in Mexico City will be in 
continuous operation during the year, training candidates in groups of six 
for a three-month period each. 
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FELICITATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO BRAZIL ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


From the Nation’s Capital an expression of the cordial relationships exist- 
ing between the peoples of the Western Hemisphere radiated from the Hall of 
the Americas of the Pan American Union on the afternoon of August 1 as a 
part of the celebration commemorating the 100th anniversary of the release of 
the first postage stamp of the New World. Addressing a capacity audience 
composed of members of the Latin American diplomatic circle, the Armed 
Forces of several nations, and Washington’s swollen, war-time population, 
the Honorable Frank L. Walker, Postmaster General of the United States, 
conveyed a message through the Honorable Ramsey S. Black, Assistant Post- 
master General. Standing before the colorful draped flags of the American 
Republics Mr. Black extended the official greetings of this Government to 
Brazil. He said: 

“This day, August 1, 1943, should be considered one of cardinal importance 
to every man, woman and child in the Western Hemisphere, for it marks the 
100th anniversary of the introduction by the Government of Brazil of the 
national use of postage stamps in the Americas, While the initial experiment in 
this postal medium was still undergoing its earliest tests in England, where it 
had been introduced but three years before, and was there being subjected to 
the most devastating criticism, far-seeing statesmen of Brazil recognized its 
advantage to the people as a whole. . . . For having taken this lead in the 
Americas in facilitating this broader and more convenient exercise of the in- 
alienable Freedom of Expression, the people of Brazil are justly to be con- 
gratulated. It is indeed a pleasure, on this program presented in the Hall of 
the Americas by the Pan American Union, in cooperation with the American 
Philatelic Congress, to extend to His Excellency, Dr. Getulio Vargas, President 
of Brazil, our great South American ally in the struggle to uphold the Four Free- 
doms, the congratulations of the United States of the North. 

“The postage stamp symbolizes a function of government which is useful 
to, and used by, more citizens than any other service of free governments. .. . 
Through the postal services the meeting of minds of men widely separated has 
become such an easy matter that no one need be deprived of the advantage 
of extensive communication. Friendly relations have resulted. Commerce, busi- 
ness, culture, and education no longer remain local institutions. Provincialism 
and isolationism in the Americas received a telling blow when postage stamps, 
one hundred years ago, rendered the exchange of letters so simple a matter. . . . 
Through stamp designs, which are prepared with the greatest care, thought, and 
artistry, nations have been enabled to confer new and signal distinction upon 
national heroes such as Washington, Dom Pedro, Bolivar, Jefferson, San 
Martin and many others. National resources have been made known to the 
world at large; national ideologies have been publicized through symbolic de- 
signs; scenic beauties have been pointed out with just national pride. Interest 
in these designs and their subject-matters has developed a new field of 
interest—that of philately, the enjoyment of which is now pursued by millions 
in every land and every clime. These great benefits have become the property 
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of the peoples of the Americas through the development of the experiment 
which Brazil, just one century ago, proved was as applicable to the broad 
expanses of the New World as to the congested areas of the British Isles 
and her closely knit Empire. Today America Salutes Brazil!” 

Graciously accepting the compliment paid to his Government, His Excel- 
lency, Carlos Martins, Ambassador of Brazil, who was absent from the Capital 
due to illness in his family, conveyed the appreciation of his Government 
through a member of his staff. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, introduced both the national representatives and said that 
on behalf of the member countries of the Pan American Union he was pleased 
to echo the felicitations of the Government of the United States. Dr. Rowe 
further commented on the important part postage stamps have played in more 
closely knitting the strong bond of friendship which today binds the peoples of 
the twenty-one Western Hemisphere Republics. The General Secretary of the 
Pan American Centenary of the Postage Stamp announced details of the forth- 
coming fuller program to be presented in November, at which time the Pan 
American Union, in conjunction with the American Philatelic Congress, will 
present an exhibit of wide Inter-American scope and interest as well as con- 
duct an open Congress holding sessions on November 26, 27 and 28, 1943. 


LATIN AMERICAN AIRLINES OUTSTRIP OURS 


The network of airlines in the Southern Americas is now two and a half 
times greater than in the United States, according to a report of the Office 
of Air Transport Information of the United States Department of Commerce. 
Some forty-four operating companies in this vast air transport system in 
Latin America have 750 scheduled stops, compared with eighteen air carriers 
in the United States with 260 stops, the report states, adding that additional 
stops in South America “may be added as the battle for production moves into 
remote areas of the Amazon and other places heretofore difficult of access by 
land or water transportation.” 

Total mileage of the Latin American airline network is 124 per cent greater 
than was the United States domestic network prior to curtailment of services 
due to the war, the report states, the comparative figures being 106,828 and 
47,703. Scheduled miles flown per week, however, are only thirty per cent of 
the average weekly volume of United States domestic operations prior to cur- 
tailment, or 760,993 miles compared with 2,570,000 miles. Brazil has the most 
extensive airline network, 37,728 miles, and is also the most important from 
point of view of number of scheduled miles flown per week—175,013—accord- 
ing to the report. Mexico is second in length of route miles, 15,890, and in 
amount of flying per week, 163,200 miles, The West Indies and Caribbean area 
is third, with a network of 13,092 miles and scheduled miles per week of 
122,189. 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” STUDY BY CLUBS 


Five thousand clubs in every section of the country have taken the “Good 
Neighbor Tour,” a course of study on the countries of Latin America prepared 
for women’s clubs and other study groups by the Pan American Union. The 
course of study takes the form of an imaginary tour around the American 
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continent, visiting the principal cities and their attractions. The culture, eco- 
nomics and industry of the republics, their people and customs, and other re- 
lated topics are fully presented, 

Ten volumes of documentary material offered to all groups registering for 
the course have been completely revised. A feature of the program is a seminar 
on some phase of Inter-American relations. This year’s volume is devoted to 
the Americas and the war. It sets forth the basic principles of the Inter- 
American system, the relations of the United States with the countries of 
Latin America, the participation of the Americas in the war and the contribu- 
tions that the countries of Latin America are making to the war effort. In- 
quiries concerning the “Good Neighbor Tour” club program should be ad- 
dressed to the Club Section, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


ATTRACTIVE TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


The Pemex Travel Club Bulletin, a monthly publication of Petréleos Mexi- 
canos, is available without charge to teachers who send their names and ad- 
dresses to the Pemex Travel Club, Bucareli 35, México, D.F., México. The 


June number is a delightful “Mexican Flower Number,” attractively printed 
and illustrated, 


MIDDLE AMERICA INFORMATION BUREAU 


The Middle America Information Bureau, conducted by the United Fruit 
Company, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y., has published an interesting 
pamphlet called “Background Information on Middle America,” which will be 
sent to teachers of Spanish on request. The Bureau also publishes other ma- 
terial dealing with the Caribbean countries and Central America, particularly 
as to products and agricultural and economic matters. 


HARVARD WORKSHOP ON INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and the Pan American Society of Massachusetts (Mrs. George Cheever Shat- 
tuck, President), and the direction of Professor Howard E. Wilson, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, a Workshop on Inter-American Edu- 
cation was held in Cambridge from July 12 to July 20, 1943. The programs and 
main speakers were as follows: “Key Problems in Our Relations with Latin 
America,” Mr, Richard Pattee, Assistant Chief, Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Department of State; “Significant Aspects of the Geography of Latin 
America,” Dr. Clarence F, Jones, Professor of Geography, Clark University; 
“Warnings and Suggestions for Teachers of Latin American History,” Dr. 
Clarence H. Haring, Professor of Latin American History and Economics, 
Harvard University ; “Becoming Acquainted with Latin America Through Arts 
and Crafts,” Miss Elise Ruffini, Professor of the Teaching of Art, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Becoming Acquainted with Latin America 
Through Music,” Dr. Gilbert Chase, National Broadcasting Company; “Latin 
American Literature in North American Schools,” Dr. José Padin, Editor, 
D. C. Heath and Company; “Trends and Achievements in Teaching Spanish 
and Portuguese,” Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Director of the Washington Inter-American Training Center and 
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Editor of Hispania; “The American Council on Education’s Study of Inter- 
American Teaching Materials,” Professor Howard E. Wilson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Director of the Study; and “An Interpretation of the Foreign Policy 
of the United States in its Relations with the Other American Republics,” Dr. 
Arthur P. Whitaker, Professor of Latin American History, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Professor of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, summarized the work of the Workshop at the last session. The pro- 
gram included round-table discussions each day, a special luncheon for Spanish 
teachers, exhibits of arts and crafts, and showings of moving pictures dealing 
with Latin American subjects. 


“KNOW THE AMERICAS” SERIES 


“Future: The Magazine for Young Men, the official publication of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce (14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois), has been running a series of instructive popular articles on 
the American Republics by Raymond A. Wolff. “Know Honduras” appeared 
in the June issue, “Know Nicaragua” in the July number. Other articles are 
planned. Thus our younger businessmen show that they, too, have “waked up” 
to the importance of Latin America. More power to you, Future! 


NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


The summary report of the Inter-American Education Demonstration Cen- 
ters, January to June 1943, Part II (United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), has this to say concerning language instruction in the high 
schools (p. 3): 

“There is a trend toward increasing the number of years of Spanish offered 
in high schools. A few schools offer Spanish as part of an orientation course in 
language as early as the junior high school and in such cases it is continued 
for the remainder of the high-school period. In many schools of the Southwest 
four years of Spanish are offered. In general, though, emphasis seems to be 
relaxed after two years, which is all that is required for college entrance, and 
interest thereafter drops. There are still schools where no Spanish is offered 
or contemplated. Few if any high schools offer Portuguese except those in 
cities with a large Portuguese population. Progress is not as rapid as it might 
be, because there are not enough adequately prepared teachers for either lan- 
guage. In the teacher-training colleges of one state, enrollment in Spanish 
classes has increased so rapidly that there are not instructors enough to care 
for the students. In another state the demand for teachers of Spanish is so 
great it has been suggested that the colleges loan their teachers of Spanish to 
high schools, on the theory that college students are better able than high- 
school students to learn in large classes. Teachers of French are frequently 
learning Spanish in order that they may help fill the gap.” 


STUDY OF INTER-AMERICAN TEACHING MATERIALS 


Under the auspices of the American Council on Education and with financial 
support from the Office of the Coordinator of: Inter-American Affairs, a 
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“Study of Teaching Materials on Latin American Subjects” has been under 
way for some months. The committee in charge of the Study consists of Pro- 
fessor Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania (chairman) ; Professor 
Wendell C. Bennett, Yale University; Dr. Malcolm W. Davis, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University; Professor E. Duncan Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Major Preston E. James, Office of Strategic Services (on leave from 
the University of Michigan); Professor Irving A. Leonard, University of 
Michigan; and Rev. Dr. W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., Associate Editor of America. 
The Director of the Study is Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

The report of the Study is well advanced, and will probably be published by 
the American Council on Education before the end of the present calendar 
year. It will contain chapters on “Education’s Réle in Inter-American Affairs,” 
“Teaching Materials as Instruments of International Understanding,” and 
“The Method and Scope of the Study,” by Professor Wilson; “Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Study,” by Professor Whitaker; and separate 
chapters on Inter-American content and interpretation in textbooks in Geog- 
raphy, United States History, World and Modern History, Latin American 
History, Foreign Policy and International Relations, Modern Problems, So- 
ciology and Economics, Spanish Language, Portuguese Language, Literature, 
Music, Arts and Crafts, Education, Biographies, and Current Events. Each 
group of textbooks has been studied by one or more experts in the field, and 
each report has been evaluated and criticized by a group of consultants 
chosen from leaders in that field. The section on “Spanish Language Gram- 
mars and Readers” was prepared by Muriel Grace David and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, and that on “Portuguese Language Grammars and Readers” by Raul 
d’Eca and Henry Grattan Doyle. 


FILMS MAKE UNITED STATES BETTER ACQUAINTED 
WITH OTHER AMERICAS 


Hundreds of special films, on a wide variety of subjects, are helping to give 
the people of the United States a better picture of the other Americas. The 
program, a cooperative effort of the motion-picture industry and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, is being carried out in all parts of the nation with the 
help of schools, colleges, clubs, and organizations of all kinds. Subjects include 
travelogues, describing the individual nations and their customs and traditions, 
and educational shorts. One recent release depicted a day in the office of A 
Gazetta, influential newspaper of Sao Paulo, Brazil. To make nation-wide dis- 
tribution of the films easier, special film-libraries are maintained at key points 
in the United States, where they can be sent on request to interested organiza- 
tions. Besides the film-libraries, about seventy-five colleges and universities 
have been supplied with reels for use in visual-education programs, and for 
re-distribution to other institutions, such as high schools and clubs. Eleven 
major film-libraries are maintained, as follows: Denver, Colorado—Rocky 
Mountain Inter-American Council, University of Denver; Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado—Western Policy Committee, Colorado State College; Des Moines, Iowa 
—Western Policy Committee, 310 Fleming Building; Jackson, Mississippi— 
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Office of War Information; Omaha, Nebraska—The Public Forum, University 
of Omaha; Cleveland, Ohio—Council on Inter-American Relations, Cleveland 
Public Library; Providence, Rhode Island—World Affairs Council, 32 West- 
minster Street; Memphis, Tennessee—Inter-American Center, Southwestern 
University; Seattle, Washington—Seattle Art Museum; Chicago, Illinois— 
Pan American Council, 84 East Randolph Street; Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


—Southern Institute of Inter-American Relations, University of North Caro- 
lina. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—AN 
EXPERIMENT 


Spanish is being introduced for the first time as a subject of study in the 
Training School of San Diego State College, San Diego, California. An ex- 
perimental group of about six selected children of high mental ability began 
the study of Spanish in the summer school of the campus elementary school, 
used as a training school for student teachers in the college. This group studied 
nothing but Spanish this past summer, spending six hours each day under the 
care of their Spanish teacher. The group will continue in the coming school- 
year, and.a new group of children will also undertake the study of Spanish in 
the fall. The instructor is Miss Katherine Wilder, a brilliant Spanish student 
in the college, who is working for an elementary-school credential. Readers of 
HIsPANIA will be kept informed of the progress of this group. 


RADIO AIDS IN THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


The National Broadcasting Company has issued a revised edition of its 
pamphlet How Schools Can Use Radio: A Handbook for Schools on the Prac- 
tical Use of Radio in Education, of which Part Two (pp. 17-19) deals with 
“Radio Aids in the Study of Languages.” The section opens with a reference 
to the Good Neighbor Policy, “the cooperative drive for closer Inter-American 
relations,” and “the strengthening of commercial trade ties with Latin Amer- 
ica” as reasons for the “importance of knowing and understanding Spanish,” 
and also describes other facilities of the National Broadcasting Company’s 
International Division. A schedule of broadcasts in Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Turkish is included. Copies of the pamphlet and of 
other publications describing the school uses of radio may be obtained by 
addressing The National Broadcasting Company, Information Division, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GIVES LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS $17,650 TO EXPAND THE ARCHIVE 
OF HISPANIC CULTURE 


The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress has received a grant 
of $17,650 from the Rockefeller Foundation to be used within a two-year 
period for the expansion of its Archive of Hispanic Culture, according to an 
announcement by Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress. The grant 
will enable the Library to increase the Archive’s holding of photographs and 
slides, so that the collection will comprise as nearly complete a record as pos- 
sible of the achievements of Latin American artists. Through the grant it also 
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will be possible for the Library to prepare sets of slides and photographs for 
the use of teachers, schools, and organizations interested in Latin American 
art. 

The Archive of Hispanic Culture, which has rapidly become one of the prin- 
cipal centers in the United States for the study of Latin American art, was 
established by the Library in 1940 to meet the growing need for visual material 
on Latin American art. The collection now comprises fifteen hundred slides 
and some six thousand photographs of art from all periods in all Latin 
American countries, ranging from the earliest colonial chapels to the most 
recent frescoes and office buildings. The Archive’s photographs have been 
exhibited throughout the country, have appeared in books and magazines, and 
copies have been made available to the public. The Archive has cooperated 
widely with other Government agencies and with museums and universities 
in projects to make Latin American art better known in the United States. 
Another activity of the Archive has been the preparation of a Guide to the 
Art of Latin America, a bibliography and collection of directories, which now 
is nearing completion. 

The development of the Archive of Hispanic Culture is directed by Dr. 
Robert C. Smith, Assistant Director of the Hispanic Foundation, and Miss 
Elizabeth Wilder. To secure for the Archive the advice of a number of ex- 
perts in the field, Mr. MacLeish has appointed a group of Consultants to the 
Archive of Hispanic Culture, who held their first meeting at the Library on 
Wednesday, August 11, 1943. The consultants include Victor d’Amico, of the 
Museum of Modern Art; René d’Harnoncourt, of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior; George Kubler, Department of the History of 
Art, Yale University; Grace Morley, Director, San Francisco Museum of Art; 
Elise Ruffini, Teachers College, Columbia University; and Roy Stryker, Office 
of War Information. At the first meeting of the consultants, Miguel Cova- 
rrubias, distinguished Mexican artist and writer, was present. Other Latin 
American artists and art historians also will be called upon from time to time 
for suggestions and advice. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
IN SPANISH 


The United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has just issued Report No. 14, dealing with Spanish, in its series 
“Adjustment of the College Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs.” 
The report was prepared by a committee consisting of William S. Hendrix, 
The Ohio State University; Hayward Keniston, University of Michigan; 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina; Dominic P. Rotunda, Mills 
College; and Henry Grattan Doyle (Chairman), The George Washington 
University. The report briefly discusses “What Pronunciation Should We 
Teach?”, “Opportunities for War Service,” “The Training of Teachers,” and 
“Training for Post-War Service”; offers a suggested course-organization 
covering four full semesters; recommends aids in presenting materials; lists 
sources of supplementary materials; and concludes with a statement on the 
importance of increasing facilities for the study of Portuguese. A limited 


number of copies are available on request to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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ALABAMA: Meeting in March with the Modern Language Association of 
Alabama, a program was presented by three students of Birmingham-Southern 
College. Miss Evangeline Constantine spoke in Spanish on her summer at 
Middlebury; Mr. Lester Gingold discussed “The Pan American Highway” ; and 
Mr. Armand Wulffaert reviewed “Inter-American Relations.” 


BRAZOS: The customary meetings were held in November and March, but 
transportation problems made the third meeting, usually held in Galveston, 
impossible. Speakers at the two meetings were Sr. Dominguez, Consul of 
Mexico in Houston, on “Los Mexicanos de Hoy,” and Mrs, Perry Olcott of 
the Pan American Round Table, who gave an account of the aims and interests 
of that organization. 


CHICAGO: The April meeting presented an unusual program of “Pre- 
Columbian Music” under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Ayres Kidd of New 
Trier High School, Winnetka. In May Dr. Alfonso Caso, Archaeological Head 


of the National Museum of Mexico, spoke on “Monte Alban; sus tesoros 
arqueolégicos.” 


DENVER: Unusual opportunities for interesting programs have been afforded 
by the presence in Denver of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, of the Office of the 
Coordinator of International Affairs, of educators from Uruguay and Bolivia, 
of Mrs. Maria Pacheco de Richardson, of Panama, and Miss Erna Fergusson, 
author of books on Mexico, Guatemala, and Chile. Miss Fergusson spoke in 
Spanish at the Spring meeting, holding her audience spellbound by her graphic 
descriptions, while Mrs. Pacheco de Richardson made Carnival a living 
experience as she described it, dressed in the unique costume which has been 
in her family for generations. 


FLORIDA: Faced with the current difficulties of transportation, and alert 
to the importance of maintaining its identity during the crisis, this chapter 
merged its customary three meetings into one, a Convention of Teachers of 
Spanish. Approximately eighty members, special speakers, and guests were 
in attendance, representing every level of instruction, as well as professors 
in related fields, college and high-school students, lecturers, editors, and the 
interested public. Countries represented were Cuba, Brazil, England, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Six Florida colleges and universities were represented. 
Those coming from a distance were accommodated in the dormitories of Rollins 
College and their meals provided by Rollins College and by Mrs, William C. 
Bowers, President of the Hispanic Institute. Features of the sessions were 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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talks by Dr. W. T. Edwards, Curriculum Consultant of the State Department 
of Education; Mr. Warren Roberts, editor of the Orlando Sentinel, who 
presented a layman’s viewpoint; and six Latin American students, who brought 
greetings from their respective countries. Points of special interest and dis- 
cussion were the decided increase in the number of high-school students study- 
ing Spanish; the advocacy of stronger public support of teacher-training; the 
value and the possibility of making Florida a bilingual state; the system of 
teaching Spanish to adults in the Inter-American Training Centers; and a 
panel discussion of teaching methods, led by Dr. Luis A, Baralt, former 
Secretary of Education of Cuba. Entertainment included tea in the Spanish 
Garden connected with the Annie Russell Theatre of Rollins College, where 
pictures of Guatemala and the Pan American Highway were shown, a visit to 
the library of the Hispanic Institute, and a Vesper Service with a musical 
program, At the evening program Dr. Baralt lectured on “The Hispanic 
American Theatre,” a subject in which he is thoroughly versed, as the founder 
of the Teatro Arte de Habana and author of a number of successful plays. 
The following afternoon, Sunday, a special tertulia was arranged by Pro- 
fessor Angela Palomo Campbell, to present a program of Easter music by 
the pupils of Mme Louise Homer, and to hear Mrs. Luis Baralt, a practicing 
architect, who gave a survey of women’s activities in Cuba. 


LLANO ESTACADO: Undaunted by the inability to hold meetings, this 
chapter has arrived at a plan for maintaining interest in the chapter and its 
activities “for the duration.” Dr. Charles Qualia has assumed the responsi- 
bility of issuing a mimeographed news-letter with bits of information about 
the members, world-news, Spanish teaching, and so forth. This bulletin goes 
to all the membership, which is scattered over the area of Plainview, Canyon, 
Amarillo, and Lubbock. Some of these places are becoming familiar to members 
of other chapters all over the country, whose sons or husbands or brothers are 
in training camps in this part of Texas, spread so widely over the Llano 
Estacado—the great Staked Plains of the state. 


LONE STAR: This is another chapter which has instituted the news-letter 
as a substitute for meetings and as a means of keeping widely-scattered 
members aware of matters of interest to all Spanish teachers. The bulletin 
is sent to members who “reside in the Texas counties of District 5 of the 
Texas State Teachers Association, and others where no chapter exists.” 
Teaching methods in the elementary grades in Dallas, Fort Worth, and Denton 
are described, announcements made of new books, and a radio program spon- 
sored by the Junior League of Fort Worth, under the title “Amigos del Sur,” 
is announced. Voting is done by ballots sent to the secretary. The retiring 
president, Jerome Moore, sends this message: “It is of great importance that 
we Spanish teachers keep informed as to what is going on in our field, not 
only here, but nationally. If you are not a paid-up member, by all means send 
in your chapter and national dues to the treasurer. You cannot afford profes- 
sionally to be without Hispania (the last issue was worth the yearly dues), 
and we believe the Lone Star News Letter is worthy of your interest.” 


LOS ANGELES: One hundred fifty teachers of Spanish attended the May 
meeting of the chapter in joint meeting with the Modern Language Associa- 
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tion of Southern California. The speaker of the day was Sr. Emilio Lascano- 
Tegui, Consul of Argentina, a noted poet and writer, whose topic was “El 
espafiol, ventana abierta al futuro de las Américas,” followed by a recital of 
some of his poems. 


NEW ENGLAND: The president of the Pan American Society of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs, George C, Shattuck, opened the quarters of this organization 
to the chapter for the May meeting. The speaker was Sr. Eduardo Amadeo 
Artayeta, the Argentine Consul in Boston, who spoke on “San Martin, ‘el 
santo de la espada,’ libertador de Argentina, Chile y Peri.” 


NEW YORK: Monthly meetings from January to June have provided stimu- 
lating programs. In January Professor de Onis spoke on the importance of the 
study of Portuguese, which is still greatly disproportionate to the study of 
Spanish, considering the vastness of Brazil in population and in area. Sra. 
Aurora Caceres, daughter of a former president of Peru, gave a scholarly 
lecture on the Peruvian poets, Santos Chocano and César Vallejo. The Hunt- 
ington Medal, awarded annually by the Hispanic Society, was presented per- 
sonally by Professor E. Herman Hespelt to Mrs. Margarita Urgelay de DaCal. 
In March, Professor Tomds Navarro Tomas discussed Nebrija’s “Spanish 
Grammar,” significant as being the pioneer of modern language grammars, 
since only Latin grammars were in use prior to the publication of his book 
in 1492, April afforded an opportunity of viewing several of the sound-and-color 
films which are available for use in high schools through the Office of Inter- 
American affairs. (Note.—These films were recommended in “Marginalia,” 
in Hispanta for December, 1942, and are remarkably fine and unusual in 
subject-matter and treatment). In May Sr. Emilio Gonzalez Lépez gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on Panama, in the course of which he an- 
nounced that an Inter-American University, a project of a recent Pan American 
Conference, is soon to be a reality, and will be erected in Panama, thus 
symbolizing the union of the two hemispheres. At the June meeting the 


awarding of prizes to winnners in the annual Spanish contest was the special 
feature. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: After a joint meeting in the morning of May 
15 with the Modern Language Association of Northern and Central California, 
the chapter reassembed in the afternoon to conduct its own business and to 
hear an unusual presentation of Latin American relations by Dr. Hilton of 
Stanford University, who spoke on “El Hemisferio Occidental y el mundo de 
hoy.” With the aid of an azimuthal map, Dr. Hilton showed how our concepts 
of world geography have been completely revolutionized, with the result that 
we now live in one sphere instead of in two hemispheres; our world is now 
triangular in shape, is centered by Europe, with the Atlantic becoming the 
‘mare nostrum,’ and the easternmost tip of Brazil the Gibraltar of the Atlantic. 
He defended Argentine neutrality on the ground that she is in the same 
position as the United States was in relation to England before Pearl Harbor, 
and said that it is as logical to criticize the neutrality of Ireland and Sweden 
as that of Argentina. 


NORTHERN OHIO: At the May meeting, Srta. Consuelo Bouroncle of Peru 
described life in her native land, thus completing an interesting series of 
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personal and graphic portrayals, which included that of Sr. Trevifio of Chile 
in November, and that of Miss Charlotte Bazely, a member of the chapter, 
whose summer in Mexico afforded her the opportunity of an interview with 
Lombardo Toledano, the Mexican labor leader. The chapter has lost one of 
its most valued members, Miss Helen Knott, whose faithful attendance at all 
meetings endeared her to every one. 


NORTHWEST: The speaker at the Spring meeting was Professor G. W. 
Umphrey, who illustrated his talk on “Spanish Ballads with Special Reference 
to Verse Techniques” with readings from his own very fine translations, thus 
imparting to those who heard him much of his own enthusiasm and appreciation 
of this field. A luncheon guest was the eminent Brazilian educator, Dr. 
Tavares de Sa, who briefly greeted the group. 


SAN DIEGO: The May meeting presented as speaker Mrs. Faith Frikart, who, 
having lived for eight years in Peru, brought personal enthusiasm to her 
subject “The Indian in Contemporary Peruvian Literature” and illustrated 
her talk with native Indian costumes and other objects of interest. All joined 
heartily in the singing of unusual folk-songs of Mexico, Peru, and Chile, led 
by Mr. Alfred H. Smith, Supervisor of Music in the San Diego City Schools, 
whose thorough study of Latin American music has rendered invaluable 
assistance to the teachers of Spanish in the schools of the city. Among the 
songs were: “j Qué lejos estoy!” (Mexico) ; “De aquel cerro verde” (Peru) ; 
and “Rio-Rio” (Chile). ‘ 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN: The April meeting combined an afternoon busi- 
ness meeting with a dinner and evening of entertainment by a group of Chilean 
students who sang their own and other Latin American folk-songs. The dinner 
speaker, who addressed some fifty members of the chapter, was Dr. Risieri 
Frondisi, of the University of Tucuman, Argentina, who spoke on “La uni- 
versidad argentina: el medio social.” 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO: This new chapter has had five successful 
meetings. A unique feature of the March meeting was a contest on Latin 
American geography, with plane-rides as rewards. This meeting was held 
jointly with the Spanish Club of New Mexico A. and M. College, the speaker 
of the occasion being Dr. William Lulow, just returned from Guadalcanal, The 
April meeting was held in Juarez, Mexico, at the Escuela de la Revolucién. 
Prominent educators and diplomats from Mexico were invited to the afternoon 
program of artistic and patriotic numbers staged by the pupils of the Juarez 
schools, and to the nine o’clock dinner enjoyed by some forty chapter members 
and guests. Each member was asked to bring a guest and Rio Grande Chapter 
sent three representatives. Among the special guests were three consuls and 
their wives, the superintendent of the Juarez schools, and representatives of 
El Paso clubs and the Mexico Magazine. The fourteen members of the chapter 
found this comradeship, with its exchange of views, most stimulating and 
encouraging, and it contributed much to the significance of Pan American 
Day in both El Paso and its Mexican counterpart, Juarez, Southern New 
Mexico Chapter is located in Las Cruces, the state’s width distant from 
New Mexico Chapter of Albuquerque. Its nearest neighbor is the Rio Grande 
Chapter, which participated in this ambitious and successful undertaking. 
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RIO GRANDE CHAPTER has sent in no report, but should be recognized 
in Chapter News for its interest in Pan American relations as evidenced in its 
share in the Juarez meeting. 


VIRGINIA: The Pan American banquet was held in Richmond on April 17. 
The principal speaker was Sr. Francisco Aguilera, president of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Chapter. Sr, Aguilera, speaking in Spanish, stressed the importance 
of knowing a people’s language to obtain a correct and thorough understanding 
of its political and social theories and its economic practices. Dr. Armando 
Carles, consul of Panama in Norfolk, introduced Srta. Manonguita de Obaldia, 
who recited and interpreted several poems by her mother, the celebrated 
Panamanian poetess. Other numbers on the program were Cuban songs sung 
by Miss Virginia Gearhart, and Spanish comic scenes enacted by high-school 
students. 


The following chapters should be mentioned as complying with the request 
for the roster of officers, though there were no reports of programs or 
similar accomplishment: MINNESOTA; SAN JOAQUIN; UPPER NEW 
YORK; WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARGINALIA 


It is gratifying to begin the new school-year with news from so many 
chapters. Cards of reminder brought reports from fourteen, and replies with 
lists of new officers from four—eighteen in all. We have thirty-eight chapters, 
on paper. One, Northern New England, has merged with the New England 
Chapter. Several others are still silent in spite of notices and of the new ruling 
adopted last December. 

The theme song of all reports might be called the “Transportation Drag.” 
Several have had to reduce the number of meetings, but Llano Estacado and 
Lone Star have initiated a very practical news-bulletin service which might 
well be imitated by others. Florida solved her problem with a general con- 
vention of two days’ duration. “Where there’s a will there’s a way” is as 
timely a slogan now as in the olden days. 

Two unique program-ideas are worth mentioning, as a suggestion to other 
chapters. The feature “Pre-Columbian Music,” presented at the April meeting 
of the Chicago Chapter, is remarkably interesting. It is a collection of the most 
ancient folk-tunes reproduced with instruments copied from Aztec and other 
inscriptions, or used today in the primitive festivals of the Mexican Indian. 
They have been arranged and harmonized by Carlos Chavez and, I think, are 
Victor Records, From personal experience I recommend them as extremely 
interesting not only for chapter programs, but for classes and Pan American 
Clubs. Southern New Mezico’s offer of plane-rides as prizes in their quiz- 
program is a distinct innovation. 


A few chapters have replied to my request for information as to the effect 
of war on the teaching of Spanish. Some of the answers are worth noting: 
Alabama: “Languages are holding their own in the high schools and col- 
leges of the state. In Phillips High School, Birmingham, for instance, 
during the spring semester of 1943, there were 450 students of Spanish, 
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about 50 of French. In Birmingham-Southern College, 60 French, 33 
German, 104 Spanish.” 

Columbus: “Spanish is definitely on the upgrade in these parts because 
of and in spite of the war. Departments of languages are not being closed. 
On the contrary they are being given a new importance and we are looking 
forward to the end of armed conflict in order to break into new activity 
and consolidate our gains.” 

Denver: “The study of languages in the high schools is in a slump here. 
French is at a very low ebb, and German was out last year. In spots 
Spanish has shot up. There is great interest amoung adults. There is 
talk of dropping all foreign language from junior high. Of course we are 
protesting, but when ‘educators’ get notions they are hard to convert.” 

Brazos: “The attendance in Spanish remains about the same. There may be 
some falling off due to the insistence on mathematics and science. I know 
of no place where the courses have been dropped.” 

Llano Estacado: From the News Notes published by Professor Qualia for 
the widely-scattered membership of this chapter are taken these items— 
“The classes in Spanish in the Lubbock schools have increased enrollment 
about five per cent; Spanish is being taught in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, and the program will permit continuing through the seventh 
grade. .. .” “Now is the time for the teacher of Spanish to improve herself 
professionally . . . Spanish is on the upgrade.” 

Los Angeles: “In universities the effect is felt in upper-division courses, 
since men have almost disappeared, but this is compensated by a some- 
what increased enrollment in lower-division courses; Junior Colleges: In 
Los Angeles City College some members of the language departments have 
entered the Armed Forces and others have been temporarily dismissed 
for lack of students; High Schools: no decrease either of pupils or of 
teachers, if anything the demand for new teachers has increased in some 
schools due to the number of male teachers inducted into the Army, and 
also to the somewhat increased demand for Spanish on the part of the 
pupils. In the case of French and German there has been a decrease of 
students with the result that the teachers of those languages have had to 
consolidate groups of students and shift teachers to other subjects.” 

Northern California: The Chapter Adviser speaks for this area from a 
personal knowledge of the status of languages in junior colleges. In 
several, languages have been dropped altogether, and in some cases the 
teachers arbitrarily dismissed, on the ground of lack of students. In San 
Mateo Junior College, the staff has been reduced in all branches of the 
curriculum by the device of “leave of absence,” which preserves the 
tenure and priority rights of the teacher and assures that he will be called — 
back as soon as the increase in students makes it advisable. There have 
been five language teachers heretofore; next year there will be one in 
Spanish, one in French, and one in German; so that a skeleton curriculum 
may be maintained, thus avoiding a complete reorganization at the end 
of the war. Leave of absence, of course, means no salary, but at least 
there is the opportunity of keeping tenure and priority. The high schools 
seem to be keeping up interest and are even adding third-year classes to the 
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curriculum. The adult classes dwindled to so small a number in May 
that there was no class formed for summer school. Next Fall there will 
probably be large beginning classes. This situation, of course, is that 
prevailing in San Mateo. I understand that in San Francisco the high 
schools have felt little change, though the Junior College has had the 
same heavy student-loss, and consequent loss of faculty. Naturally the 
Junior College, whose student body is composed of university Freshmen 
and Sophomores, is the special victim of present conditions, since the 
majority of the students are of draft age. 

Northern Ohio: The study of Spanish in this area has been looking up 
during the past two years. Within that time Spanish has been reinstated 
in three high schools where it had been discontinued in the early thirties. 
Many of the smaller communities have put in Spanish for the first time. 
On the other hand, language teaching seems to be falling off, because of 
the intensive military training going on there. 


In the Shopping News of San Francisco, distributed twice a week, the 
Radio Column carried this bit of news which should interest all members of the 
Association. “The Spanish students of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, 
can finish their course now and start being good neighbors with the Latin 
Americans. . . . The mystery of who owned the cat that provided the strings 
for Jack Benny’s violin is solved. . . . Professor Willis Knapp Jones assigned 
his students to write a serial novel in Spanish, entitled “El violin de Jack 
Benny.” In it the heroine had to solve the burning mystery of the cat that 
provided the strings or lose her inheritance. . . . The students appealed to 
Benny himself. The NBC comedian wired them the answer. . . . The cat that 
gave his all to the cause of higher music, Benny revealed, was one starved out 
by Fred Allen who would snatch the milk the kindly boarding-house keeper 
at Sixth Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street would set out for the pussy each 
morning.” This should furnish stimulating material for other classes: “The 
Mystery of Fibber McGee’s Closet,” or “The Hand of (Johnson’s) Wax,” 
for example. 

Again your Chapter Adviser pleads with you to heed the many-times repeated 
instructions for mailing your reports. In spite of all requests and the fact that 
the address is given on the first page of Chapter News in each issue, two chap- 
ters sent their reports to our long-suffering editor, Dean Doyle, and one had to 
be forwarded from the printers’! Then he had to turn right around and send 
them all the way from Washington to California, There’s enough confusion in 
our capital without having it increased by the A. A. T. S.! Fortunately there 
was time to get them into this issue of H1sPANIA, 

Please refer to the dates of the dead-line, in the May issue of Hispania. To 
be included in the December number all material must be on hand by October 
1, Since you will probably not receive this issue by that date, there will be very 
little news if you have not referred to the May number. Why not clip out that 
date-schedule and paste it in your secretary’s book, where it will be a constant 
reminder? And again I urge that retiring presidents and secretaries take pains 
to instruct their successors in this duty, for ignorance of the procedure often 
causes great embarrassment. 








REVIEWS ... Cates ty 


MICHAEL S. DONLAN, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 








(The December issue of Hispana will contain a general review by the Editor 
of recent “background” books for teachers of Spanish or Portuguese, together 
with a review of some new phonograph record materials, including the recent 
recording of Professor T. Navarro Tomds’s Manual de pronunciacién espajiola. 


Mapes, E. K., Obras inéditas de Gutiérrez Najera, Crénicas de “Puck.” New 
York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1943. Paper. 220 pp. 


En 1932 el profesor Mapes estuvo viajando por Sud-América, y fruto de la 
labor que alli realizé fué la publicacién de un tomo donde se contienen mds de 
cien escritos de Rubén Dario, en prosa y verso, que vieron la luz en periddicos 
argentinos y no se habian reproducido en libro alguno. Recientemente, y como 
fecundo resultado de sus viajes a Méjico, el doctor Mapes ha puesto a nuestro 
alcance en otro tomo—publicado también por el Instituto de las Espafias— 
cincuenta y seis crénicas de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, que aparecieron, firmadas 
con el pseudénimo de “Puck,” en “El Universal,” diario de la capital mexicana, 
entre el 3 de diciembre de 1893 y el 6 de enero de 1895, y que solamente era 
posible leer en la Biblioteca Nacional de la vecina Republica. 

No seria propio de esta breve nota hacer una critica de la obra literaria de 
Gutiérrez Najera con motivo de la crénicas recogidas y editadas por el pro- 
fesor Mapes. Se trata de un escritor muy conocido y bastante bien estudiado 
como precursor del movimiento modernista en la literatura de lengua espafiola. 
Pero si he de decir, con la significacién que tenga la circunstancia de haber 
residido varios afios en Méjico dedicado al estudio de su historia y de su litera- 
tura, que estas “crénicas” de Puck son de un valor inapreciable para conocer 
cual era a fines del siglo pasado el ambiente espiritual de la ciudad donde fueron 
escritas por el gran poeta y periodista. No es de extrafiar. Aun cuando tales 
crénicas corresponden a los dos tiltimos afios de la vida de su autor, se hallaba 
éste todavia en la jugosa plenitud de sus facultades literarias, segtin me aseguré 
don Carlos Diaz Duféo, ilustre periodista que fué compaiiero y entrafiable amigo 
de Gutiérrez Najera, con quien tuve oportunidad de conversar—cuando, ya 
muy anciano, tenia cercana la muerte—en septiembre de 1939. 

En las postrimerias del siglo XIX, bajo aquella aparente calma de la dicta- 
dura porfiriana, se operaba en el pais una profunda transformacién, y no creo 
posible comprender como es el Méjico de hoy sin calar hondo en la entrafia 
espiritual de la vida de entonces. Para conseguirlo, pocas lecturas seran tan 
litiles como la de las “crénicas” de Puck. Crénicas que hacen historia critica 
de una semana, comentando el tema efimero de los acontecimientos que polari- 
zaron el interés del publico, Acontecimientos que parecen mintsculos, valorados 
ahora con el criterio de casi medio siglo después, pero que ejercieron influencia 
decisiva en la sociedad mejicana de fines de la pasada centuria. 

Quienes lean este libro después de haber residido algunos meses en la ciudad 
de Méjico se daran cabal cuenta de que los escritos recogidos en él tienen coio- 
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rido. No el colorido de las descripciones, sino el de las ideas y los sentimientos. 
Méjico era asi, Y porque era entonces asi, es hoy como es. Gutiérrez Najera fué 
un mejicano selecto—podriamos decir que el paradigma intelectual de su 
tiempo—y cuando escribe para el gran publico aquellas crénicas, que tal vez 
habian sido antes comentarios improvisados en la charla de su tertulia del 
café, refleja con pasmosa exactitud el ambiente de la capital donde residia. 

¢Y el estilo?. Gutiérrez Najera tuvo un estilo propio. Estilo culto y primoroso, 
alguna vez quiza demasiado preciosista. Abundan en sus escritos las citas en 
francés y copia con frecuencia versos de los poetas galos. Era la moda de la 
época. Pero su extenso conocimiento de la historia y de la literatura de Francia 
no le produjo el “galicismo mental” que don Juan Valera diagnosticé en Rubén 
Dario. Gutiérrez Najera cita en francés, pero escribe en espafiol, en un espafiol 
correcto, con preocupacién de filigrana, donde si se encuentra algun meji- 
canismo es siempre de los de tradicién y buen gusto. Piensa, y siente, y escribe, 
sin la menor desviacién exética, en mejicano auténtico, hasta cuando con 
disculpable petulancia se cree, alguna vez, un espiritu por encima de las 
fronteras. Y ésta es, precisamente, la cualidad que avalora las “Crénicas” de 
Puck, al convertirlas en una fina y bella expresién del clima espiritual de la 
“ciudad de los palacios,” exponente de un tiempo en que, al parecer, no 
acontecia nada importante. 

Porque, en realidad, ningun hecho de verdadera importancia nacional, con 
categoria histérica, sirve de tema a estas crénicas. En ello estriba precisamente 
la gran dificultad del articulo periodistico asi denominado. Se requiere fecundo 
ingenio y hay que ejercitar muy valiosas dotes literarias para dar atractivo, 
brillantez y de tanto en tanto emocién, al comentario discreto—filoséfico, senti- 
mental o humoristico—de unos sucesos de la vida diaria acerca de los cuales 
habla todo el mundo en los centros de reunién, Sin embargo, ¢qué maravillas 
de donaire, originalidad y delicadeza encierran estas “crénicas” de Puck! ; Con 
qué interés se leen, percibiendo como en la finisima prosa van engarzados 
juicios certeros, ironias sutiles, andlisis profundos y brotes de ternura, floracién 
insospechada de cualquier tema en apariencia banal ! 

Labor meritisima es divulgar el conocimiento de algunas obras de escritores 
hispanoamericanos, que no por parecer miniaturas dejan de ser verdaderas 
joyas. Formando parte de esta riqueza literaria casi desconocida se hallan 
otros escritos de Gutiérrez Najera cuyas copias fotograficas se trajo también 
de Méjico el profesor Mapes. Merced a su devocién por el gran poeta y al 
patrocinio del Instituto de las Espafias poseemos ahora esta primorosa edicién 
de las “Crénicas.” Ojala se acreciente pronto nuestro caudal con otros libros 
de igual valia, que nos permitan conocer en toda su extensién los frutos del 
ingenio de uno de los mas calificados precursores del movimiento modernista. 

Jer6NIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa 


GREENFIELD, Eric V., An Outline of Spanish Grammar. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1942. Stiff paper. 236 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Like the other volumes in the College Outline Series, this new Spanish gram- 
mar is simple and unpretentious. It presents the familiar essentials in thirty-six 
lessons, and has appendices, vocabulary, and index. The lessons are planned 
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topically so that a complete section of grammar is presented in a single chapter. 
This method, while practical with the simpler phases of the language, tends to 
overload certain lessons toward the end of the book. For instance, in trying 
to compress all the facts about the present subjunctive into a single chapter, 
the author is obliged to cover the regular verb-forms, the radical-changing and 
orthographic-changing verbs, and noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses requir- 
ing the subjunctive. This is a pretty large order for a single lesson, as any 
teacher knows, and calls for from one to three weeks in the average classroom. 
Most of the routine grammatical problems are handled efficiently and lucidly, 
but there is a tendency to dismiss difficult idioms by making a single unextended 
statement about them, Gustar, deber, sino, and the idiomatic present after 
hace are thus treated, as if they required no more than casual mention. 

The current attempt to simplify grammatical nomenclature is here carried 
to some length, for the most part with good results. The reviewer would like, 
however, to dissent from the use of the word past to designate the tense usually 
called imperfect. Besides being a vague and colorless word for the purpose, the 
use of past is likely to create confusion in the student’s mind. Similarly the 
phrase “prepositional object forms” seems about as bad as the old term dis- 
junctive, which it is intended to replace. And for some reason not apparent to 
the reviewer the conditional tense is elevated to the status of a mood, and the 
student is confronted with four moods: indicative, subjunctive, conditional, 
imperative, 

The author misses a good chance to drive a cognate lesson home when on 
page fifty-four he refers the student to Latin cognoscere, French connattre, and 
English knowledge to explain conocer. Why not refer to English cognizant? 
On the same page, in the next paragraph, Spanish saber is incorrectly given 
as a derivative of Latin scio, and French savoir and English science are referred 
to the same source. The reviewer must also register a dissent from the state- 
ment that se replaces le before lo “for the sake of euphony.” 

The introductory remarks on pronunciation are full and for the most part 
accurate, although the use of English equivalents runs into the usual snags. For 
example, it is said that Spanish wa is pronounced as in the English word was,- 
which is all right if one happens to pronouce was like Spanish ua, which the 
reviewer does not happen to do. The defect here lies not with the author, who 
warns that English equivalents are only approximate, but with the method, 
which, poor though it is, remains about the only way of putting pronunciation 
into simple terms. 

The preface, which deals with the problems that confront the prospective 
grammarian, is excellent in every way. 

L. CuarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


RicHarpson, Evpert L., SA Pererra, Maria pve Lourpes, and SA Perrerra, 
Mitton (eds.), Modern Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese Dic- 
tionary. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1943, Cloth. 347 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 


The present interest in the study of Portuguese found this country, as booms 
generally do, quite unprepared. Four years ago, in 1939, when, because of the 
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Good Neighbor Policy and the rapidly growing importance of Brazil to us, 
it became apparent that more than a sprinkling of people were going to have 
to learn Portuguese, a survey of the situation found that no more than a dozen 
courses were in operation. Furthermore, the resources of study were woefully 
lacking. There was a lack of trained personnel to undertake the teaching 
and a lack of modern grammars and edited Brazilian texts. Most important of 
all, no approved dictionary ‘was available for the use of the students. 

Both instructors and pupils agreed that a thorough Portuguese and English 
dictionary using the reformed orthography adopted by the Portuguese and 
Brazilian Governments was their basic need, One such dictionary existed, that 
of Albino Ferreira, published in Europe and because of the war unavailable in 
quantity. No one was prepared to reprint the Ferreira dictionary in this coun- 
try. Accordingly a new dictionary had to be produced and to many this seemed 
an ideal project for foundation or government funds. It was suggested that a 
staff of experts be set to work translating the Pequeno dicionério brasileiro, 
the outstanding modern Brazilian dictionary of about 65,000 words, to produce 
a volume similar to the standard Spanish-English dictionary of Cuydas. 

No project, however, was forthcoming. Later the firm of David McKay 
undertook to produce the needed dictionary. The result is a book of only 
about 12,000 words in each language section. The dictionary is not large enough 
to contain the many Brazilian words of Indian origin for birds, animals, and 
the land that specialists need. Nor is it complete enough to provide all the 
various terms for the expression of time and basic prepositional phrases that 
every student needs. 

Inconsistencies plague the user of this dictionary. A word like supremacia 
is not listed in the Portuguese section, while its equivalent, “supremacy,” 
appears in the English portion. Again the English noun “broach” is followed 
by a choice of three Portuguese terms, all with different meanings, espéto, 
sanfona, and sovela. Yet, in spite of the fact that all have different meanings, 
only the first word, espéto, is found in the Portuguese section. Given the 
reduced proportions of the book it is not easy to see why such a word as 
“broach” should have been included in the first place. Defective alphabetical 
sequences confirm the impression that the work of compiling the dictionary 
was done in haste and that no careful check of the text was made before 
publication. 

There are several serious omissions and various mistakes in the form or 
definition of a word, Solar, meaning an old aristocratic type of dwelling, which 
is constantly recurring in Portuguese and Brazilian literature, is nowhere to be 
found in the McKay dictionary although seven other terms for “dwelling” 
are included. The characteristically Brazilian word sertéo, which is the title 
of the nation’s greatest book, is translated as “backwoods,” although one 
large section of the sertéo is open grazing country. The feminine form folheta 
is given for “pamphlet,” instead of the correct folheto. Folheta on the other 
hand means a “small leaf.” To make matters worse, panfleto is the form given 
in the English section, with no mention of the offending folheta. In the intro- 
ductory remarks on the pronunciation of letters the compilers do not state 
that the system used is Brazilian and different from European Portuguese, 
nor do they attempt to distinguish between the sound of r at the beginning of 
a word and double r and the pronunciation of the single r between other letters. 
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These are some of the shortcomings of this dictionary. It will probably be 
widely used faute de mieux. But a really good Portuguese-English dictionary is 
still a pressing need. 

Rosert C, SMITH 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


GuzMAN, Martin Luis, El dguila y la serpiente. Edited by Ernest Richard 


Moore, New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1943. Cloth. 309 pp. Price, 
$1.65. 


This is a carefully and competently edited abridgment (to 174 pages of 
text) of one of the most intimate and thrilling novels of the Mexican Revo- 
lution. In his preface and introduction (sixteen pages) the editor states that 
he has made this abridgment for classes in intermediate Spanish and for stu- 
dents of Spanish American history and literature. The continuity of the story 
is preserved. 

To assign the work its place in the literature of the Revolution, we para- 
phrase the words of the editor, who says that this is a mature book about 
Mexico, Today Mexicans look upon the Revolution as we do upon our Bill 
of Rights. Novelists predominate in the literature of the Revolution. Mariano 
Azuela has written a series of tableaux of the revolution in Los de abajo 
(1915). Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes has indicated the need of racial integration 
in El indio (1935). José Rubén Romero has amused with his stories of 
Mexican provincial village life. El dguila y la serpiente (1928) is perhaps 
superior in technique and in artistic re-creation to all other writings on the 
Mexican Revolution. 

The introduction and excellent notes give adequate background and ex- 
planatory material for pleasant understanding of this period between 1913 
and 1915. The chief theme of this period is the rivalry between Carranza 
and Villa. The interest is in the episodes of the story, told in the first person, 
and in personal portraits of important personages. Almost any of the twenty- 
three chapters would make a good short story: the ride through the dark on a 
motorized hand-car; the escape of Villa from prison in Santiago Tlaltelolco; 
the harsh military execution of two poor devils caught stealing, which immedi- 
ately precedes the chapter on forced loans, in which poor Carlos Valdés is 
hanged simply to impress upon four of his rich fellow-townsmen that they 
had better give the sums levied on them to replenish the revolutionist paymas- 
ter’s coffers in order to avoid a similar fate. There is much human tragedy, 
cruelty, and intrigue, and many breath-taking escapes; yet, underneath it all, 
we feel the conflict between the head and the heart, or the warrior and the 
patriot, the eagle and the serpent. 

The editor in a note (p. 228) says: “The significance of the title of these 
memoirs comes from the use of the eagle and the serpent in the national flag 
as the symbol of the founding of the Mexican nation. Guzm4n apparently also 
had in mind the symbolic value of the one as the arch bird of prey and of 
the other as the biblical deceiver, Certainly there was much of both rapine and 
treachery in the Mexican Revolution.” 

The story or any of its episodes holds the reader's interest. The editor says: 
“In all his books, Guzman has successfully combined creative writing with 
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historical subject.” That is true here. Pancho Villa has become almost as 
much a legendary hero to many Mexicans as Robin Hood to us. He has been 
the theme of countless songs, poems, and stories. He and his spirit with their 
virtues and vices seem to live in this novel. 

The mechanical features of the book are good. Type is clear, lines are num- 
bered on each page of text, the vocabulary is carefully made and quite ade- 
quate to the text. An occasional cross-reference might have been added. On 
p. 37, 1. 16, jijo de la tignada is given in the vocabulary only under jijo, not 
under tiznada, Under fogén might be included fire-box as used p. 53, 1. 2. 
Mexicanisms are indicated by an asterisk. They are few in number. There are 
no exercises. The only thing I do not like in this edition is the reference of 
notes (pp. 205-236) to indices in each chapter rather than to pages. 

A bibliography of the author’s works, of biography and criticism, including 
translations and their reviews, and a selected list of works for historical back- 
ground are given on pp. 25-28. 

Mere I. PROTZMAN 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Kany, Cuartes E., Spoken Spanish for Travelers and Students. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1943. Cloth. xiii, 278 pp. Price, $1.28. 


This is a series of a hundred short dialogues emphasizing daily incidents and 
needs likely to arise in the course of imaginary travels through Mexico (for two- 
thirds of the book) and Central and South America (for the remaining third). 
Little or no information is given about one of these countries which is not ap- 
plicable to the others or, for that matter, to almost any other country in the 
world. And yet, the claim that “the dialogues . . . have been slanted particularly 
toward Spanish America” is fully justified, because the wording, the speech, 
are authentic and alive. Had the author attempted to teach history, economic 
geography, literature, and international relations, his dialogues would be a so- 
liloquy by a pedant interrupted by a painfully curious automaton. He preferred 
to stick to his purpose—“to offer easy but adequate conversational Spanish to 
students of the language in general, and to travelers and tourists in Spanish- 
speaking countries in particular.” The cause of hemispheric solidarity is served 
every time that a good language book is produced, meaning a book in which 
language is both a means and an end, and not simply the vehicle for a scporific 
miscellany of facts. 

It would be a mistake to think that because the conversation in this book is 
so natural and charming—more so than in any other phrase-book—it should be 
considered “a basic conversational text.” Dialogues in print do not constitute 
a good basis for dialogues in class. News articles, historical accounts, and fiction 
—in the order listed—are, in our experience, a more satisfactory foundation 
for carrying on conversation in a foreign language class. At any rate it is con- 
fusing to speak of any textbook as “conversational.” This term applies to a 
method, not to a material instrument. 

The subjects and situations covered in these one hundred dialogues have been 
chosen with great discrimination; the language is a fine model of everyday 
modern Spanish, for which Professor Kany deserves great credit; the style is 
often enriched with flashes of delightful humor. No traveler-to-be should be 
without this book; this includes every student in high school or college. No 
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matter what the official textbook is, or the system of teaching, this book should 
be constantly consulted and referred to, as a dictionary is or should be. An 
excellent thirty-seven-page grammatical appendix makes it self-contained; the 
English translation on opposite pages is to be commended in a book of this 
nature; the footnotes are most helpful to those who really need them and often 
reveal Professor Kany’s extensive knowledge of Spanish American colloquial- 
isms. 
FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


EstrapA, JUAN Martin ve, Campo. Edited by Edith Fahnestock and Margarita 
de Mayo. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. Cloth, Illustrated. ix, 
130 pp. Price, $1.20. 

In that fine book of his of a year or two ago (Good Neighbors, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), Dr. Hubert Herring spoke of Argentina as one of the 
more genuinely democratic nations of this hemisphere. Present official political 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, it still is, at its grass roots. And 
here at last is the book to put the American student in touch with that Argen- 
tine of the grass roots and with some of the human types it breeds, For the 
theme of these twenty sensitively written sketches is “Argentina, transcen- 
dental and immense. Not that cosmopolite, raucous and semi-European Argen- 
tina which is Buenos Aires. Nor the Argentina of the provincial towns with 
their surface tradition of the colony. The theme is the Pampa. That imposing 
geographical unity which shapes souls and countenances in a single mold.” 
Of the urban there are touches only and, by intention, they are chiefly signifi- 
cant for their lack of significance. Three human types essential to the spiritual 
and material pampa are the tramp, the herdsman, and the overseer. The lan- 
guage is the tersely economical lyricism of the lover who loves his themes no 
less for loving also the fresh sophistication of a taut style, and knowing how 
to apply it to the sights and sounds and smells of dusty village streets, infinitely 
serene twilights, country downpours, high winds, and lush dawns. As if beauty 
of language were not enough, beauty of illustration is added, with line draw- 
ings as starkly simple, as fresh, as carelessly soigné as the text. These are the 
work of Alberto Giiiraldes, already famous for illustrations done for his broth- 
er’s Don Segundo Sombra and for the Owen translation of Martin Fierro. 

The book is intended for third-semester college classes or for advanced 
secondary students, The format is handsome, and the technical resources ade- 
quate, or very nearly so. For here at last is a book of River Plate materials and 
criollo idiom that by an unspeakable miracle of beatitude has fallen into the 
hands of editors who have learned that rancho on the River Plate is not 
“ranch,” whatever it may be elsewhere. 

Of a book so beautifully written, dextrously edited, and suitably presented, 
it is perhaps ungrateful to register a carping criticism or two. On the River 
Plate, monte more often than not means “grove” or “clump of trees,” and this 
is what it would seem to mean in the selection called “El Ventarrén.” Certainly 
“mountain” quite spoils the sense—and the beauty—of one of the most deli- 
cately handled of the themes. Again, the ritual of the mate belongs as much 
to the early morning (masters often have their first mate brought them before 
rising) or to the mid-forenoon, as to the afternoon. Chajd appears on page 69 
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but is not explained until page 81. Numerous footnote translations fail to reveal 
the full measure of the original’s fine exactitude in either expression or sense 
imagery. This deprives the student of potential profit linguistically and aestheti- 
cally. A single simple example might be cited on page 91, where the suggested 
translation of a cara o cruz gives no indication of the coin-tossing origin of 
the phrase. A well-prepared teacher could well supplement nearly every note 
in the book with detailed and graphic explanation, but this is more responsi- 
bility than many teachers are ready to assume, 

But this is a beautiful book—modern, terse, democratic, and fresh as dew. 
It ought to be read with the kindred books of kindred spirits—with Mis mon- 
tafias, with Flor de nieve, with El paisaje argentino en funcidén de arte, with 
Far Away and Long Ago and, to jump the river, The Purple Land—and with 
a freshly rained on spot of earth nearby and, at hand, the annual photographic 
contest numbers of La Nacién and La Prensa. 

Muriet Grace Davip 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Berkow11z, H. Cuonon, Temas de repaso. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1943, Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 156, xxxv pp. Price, $1.20. 


The Spanish reading text of this book is divided into fifteen chapters. It 
tells the story of a vacation spent in the country. The author has succeeded in 
producing an account which is crisp, humorous, and full of dramatic intensity, 
and even contains characterizations which are interesting. Limited as he was 
by the requirement of keeping the language at a certain level of difficulty and 
by the necessity of introducing appropriate vocabulary and idioms, the author 
has nevertheless produced something entertaining and exciting. The teaching 
material is abundant. Each chapter contains not only a cwestionario, a verb 
drill and an exercise on idioms, but also a section emphasizing some feature of 
Spanish grammar, with linguistic forms, explanations in English, a related 
grammar drill, a composition exercise, consisting of sentences for translation 
from English into Spanish, and an exercise in oral comprehension, The exer- 
cises look as though they would be very effective in the hands of a skillful 
teacher and an intelligent class. 

There are three review exercises distributed through the book, consisting of 
extended groups of sentences for translation from English into Spanish. There 
is an appendix of verb forms, numerals, days of the week, and months, At the 
end of the book are two vocabularies, Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
The illustrative drawings are in harmony with the humorous note of the reading 
material. There is a preface in which the author discusses jovially the usages of 
prefaces, 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 


HAMILTON, ArTHuR, and VAN Horne, Joun, Elementary Spanish Grammar, 
revised edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Cloth. 
Illustrated, xiv, 314 pp. Price, $1.80. 

The original edition of this book was published in 1924. The authors empha- 
size the fact that it is still intended as an elementary grammar. There are forty- 
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six lessons or chapters. After the first few chapters, dealing largely with 
pronunciation, each lesson contains one or more topics of grammar, presented 
inductively with Spanish examples followed by explanations and rules in Eng- 
lish, Each lesson also contains a Spanish dictation exercise, a vocabulary, a 
group of Spanish questions, occasional completion exercises, suggestions for 
original composition and, finally, exercises for translation from Spanish into 
English and from English into Spanish. In this edition preference is given to 
“Spanish American” pronunciation, although the teacher is left free to use 
Castilian, Themes in this edition deal with Latin American life instead of 
American life as was the case in the previous edition. 

The exercises in original composition contain directions circumscribing the 
limits of these compositions. For example, in Lesson XVI the directions are: 
“Write ten original sentences containing possessive adjectives.” The dictation 
exercises contain short Spanish sentences illustrating the grammar of the 
lesson, The authors express their conviction that some such aural exercise 
should be given consistently throughout the year. 

Every fifth lesson is a review in which grammar rules are restated and 
additional exercises are furnished. The familiar forms of pronouns and verbs 
are introduced early in the book, Illustrations are numerous and contain views 
and a map of Mexico. The end-papers contain the reproduction of paintings by 
Diego Rivera in the National Palace, depicting the history of Mexico from the 
pre-Spanish era to the present. Following the forty-six lessons are an appendix 
of verbs and the usual two vocabularies, The authors suggest that the book 
offers material for one year of college or two years of high-school Spanish. 

Many of the beginners’ books in Spanish in recent years suggest a more 
direct method of presentation than this volume. I am inclined to believe that 
the merits of these direct-method books have been overrated. The conditions 
under which they might most profitably be employed rarely exist. They require 
a homogeneous class of intelligent pupils with real interest in Spanish, capable 
of sustained effort, together with an unusually talented teacher with enthusiasm 
for his work. Professor Aguilera discussed the subject interestingly in his 
review of Hendrix’s Beginning Spanish in Hispania for May, 1943. 

Micuaet S. DonLAN 


HvEBENER, THEODORE, and Moraes, Maria T., Grandes latinoamericanos. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 177, xliii pp. 
Price, $1.36. 


This is a valuable addition to the available elementary reading material on 
Latin America. It does not pretend to give a complete history but it does offer 
a multitude of distinct scenes related to personages and events. Careful attention 
is given to linguistic difficulties. The book may be introduced during the latter 
part of the first year of high school, or better still, at the beginning of the second 
year. I am glad to see that the familiar forms of verbs, pronouns, and possessive 
adjectives have not been side-tracked. They are all there when the occasion calls 
for them. 

The reading text is divided into ten sections, dealing respectively with 
the following historical figures: Columbus, Bartolomé de las Casas, Cortés, 
Pizarro, Luis de Velasco, Hidalgo and Morelos, Juarez, Bolivar, San Martin, 
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“Los dos don Pedros,” and Rubén Dario, Each section begins with a terse his- 
torical account, in English, furnishing an effective background for a half-dozen 
dramatized scenes in Spanish. Various phases in the careers of the historical 
figures are vividly presented. 

The dramatic sketch permits the introduction of a great deal of simple and 
natural conversation, involving the use of the present tense. Later the other 
tenses are introduced, The subjunctive mode is used sparingly. Numerals in the 
text are, here and there, given in Spanish as well as in Arabic numbers, There 
are footnotes on almost every page, furnishing the English equivalents of new 
words and phrases. From the linguistic point of view the book is progressive, 
but the mistake has not been made of ascending rapidly into difficult language. 
It is an elementary reader from beginning to end. 

The authors, it seems to me, have presented a very satisfactory sketch of 
Latin American history. It neither overemphasizes the religious zeal of Colum- 
bus and the missionaries such as de las Casas, nor does it dwell too much upon 
the ruthlessness of the conquistadores. It strives to give a fair and authentic 
picture. Controversial matters have been eschewed except in one spot which I 
shall quote: (Porfirio Diaz) ayudé a Judrez a establecer las leyes de la Reforma 
en que se separa la iglesia del estado y se establecen las escuelas laicas. There 
is no criticism here of separation of Church and State, but from the escuelas 
laicas we have heard some painful stories in recent years. However, our reading 
text ends with an excellent chapter on Rubén Dario and his (later) advocacy 
of Pan Americanism, with quotations from his poem: Salutacién al dguila. 

The reading text, with numerous drawings and maps, occupies 132 pages. It 
is followed by a two-page bibliography. There are eighteen pages of teaching 
aids—cuestionarios, completion and substitution exercises, and projects. The 
projects are rather difficult for pupils in the lower high-school grades, especially 
if they are to be carried out in Spanish, Nevertheless such problems as “Com- 
pare Juarez and Lincoln” are stimulating. 

An interesting feature of the book is a twenty-page alphabetical list of per- 
sons and places connected with the history of Latin America. Brief explanations 
of the importance of each name are given in English. The usual Spanish-Eng- 
lish vocabulary at the end of the book was compiled by Elizabeth Huebener. 

Micuaet S. DonLAN 


Seymour, ArTHUR RoMeyn, CARNAHAN, Davip Hopart, and HEesPett, ERNEST 
HERMAN, Alternate Spanish Review Grammar and Composition Book. Bos- 
ton: D. C, Heath and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. xviii, 262 pp. Price, 
$1.52. 


This revised edition of the popular Seymour and Carnahan “Alternate” book 
retains many features of the previous book, but the reading selections consist 
of historical sketches and anecdotes, folk tales and such matters, rather than 
“made” Spanish of the travel-description variety. 

The body of the book is divided into fifteen exercises or units. Each exercise 
presents a number of grammar rules, in English, with examples in Spanish, 
drill exercises including completion and substitution exercises, idioms, two or 
three irregular verbs conjugated in full, a Spanish reading selection followed 
by a cuestionario, and finally and extended exercise for translation from English 
into Spanish consisting of sentences forming a connected paragraph, based 
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upon the Spanish reading selection. Exercise I has a supplement dealing with 
verb formation, to assist the student in overcoming the difficulties of the irregu- 
lar verbs. 

The appendices of the older edition have been retained, consisting of a com- 
plete outline of verbs, regular and irregular, as well as a reference list of irregu- 
lar verbs and a list of verbs governing an infinitive with or without a 
preposition. The general vocabularies, at the end of the book, are arranged as 
in the original edition, with the Spanish-English vocabulary on the upper part 
of each page and the English-Spanish vocabulary on the lower part. There is 
also an index of eight pages. 

Other features preserved from the previous book are the “Suggestions to 
teachers” and a list of classroom expressions and grammatical terms. An en- 
tirely new feature is the work of Mario Rendina, who has furnished numerous 
drawings illustrating the text. Page 182 contains a map of Latin America. Many 
pages contain footnotes with additional explanations. Larger type is used in 
this edition, making it a bulkier volume but also improving its readability. The 
book is intended by the authors for use in the second year of college or in the 
third year of high-school Spanish, 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 


Turk, LaureL Herpert, Spanish Review Grammar and Composition. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 263 pp. Price, $1.56. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first part (124 pp.) contains the 
grammar review. There are twelve lessons. Preceding the lessons is an intro- 
duction containing matters such as greetings, common phrases, days, months, 
seasons, and numerals, followed by a general review of the verb with drill 
exercises in Spanish and in English, Next come the twelve lessons presenting 
the fundamentals of Spanish grammar “grouped as far as possible in units and 
in the order of importance for review work.” The verb receives much attention 
throughout the text. There is an excellent treatment of the uses of the sub- 
junctive, Spanish examples of the uses of the various items of Spanish grammar 
abound, together with explanations in English and drill exercises. Technical 
terminology has been avoided as far as possible. There are exercises of the 
completion and substitution type as well as exercises for translation from one 
language to the other. 

Part Two begins with a two-page treatise on cognates. Then follow twelve 
chapters, each containing a Spanish prose selection dealing with some phase or 
personage of Latin America, except the last two which deal respectively with 
epistolary matters and Buenos Aires. Following each reading selection are the 
following teaching aids: a list of Spanish idioms with English equivalents, a 
Spanish cuestionario, a drill on idioms, an extended exercise for written trans- 
lation from English into Spanish, emphasizing some specific grammatical points, 
and finally an oral exercise for translation from English into Spanish, A couple 
of projects are proposed such as: “Retell or rewrite one of these two anecdotes 
in your own words.” At the beginning of the book is a map of South America. 
After Part Two are sixteen pages of Latin American photographs, followed by 
the usual two vocabularies and an index. 

MicHaegt S. DonLAN 
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Watson, JANE C., and Moore, Anne Z., In Central America. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 180, xli pp. Price, $1.16. 


This is an intermediate Spanish reader, suitable for the second year of high 
school or the second semester of college. The reading text, divided into sixteen 
chapters, relates the experiences of the Curtis family, father, mother and two 
boys, traveling through Central America, Much information is woven into the 
account, The text is grammatically progressive. It is obvious that the authors 
have worked industriously to introduce the student to a large number of com- 
mon words and idioms. In reading the text I had to admire the skill with which 
it was accomplished. To assist in assimilating these words and expressions the 
authors have listed them with English equivalents at the end of each chapter. 
Other teaching devices, at the end of each chapter, consist of Spanish ques- 
tions and exercises in substitution, completion, selection and the like. There is 
a general Spanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book. The end-papers 
consist of a map of Mexico and Central America, The volume is the third 
of a Latin American Series. The other volumes are entitled South to Mexico 
and On to South America, 

Much of the text is of a conversational nature. We have here some carefully 
chosen material for imparting a considerable amount of Spanish as well as 
cultural information. To be sure the text material is artificial and lacks the 
absorbing interest that a dramatic story would contain. But a gripping story 
would not pass along the information found in this book. One cannot have 
everything. 

MicHaeEt S. DonLAN 
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